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LOST, 


Thada Ifttle rosebud given to me, 
I dropped it as I wore it one fair day; 
I would not turn to seek it—no; for then 
*T were plain I prized it! so | went my way. 


oe —— — ——— 


I had a love that made my life a joy, 

It seemed to falter one bright summer diy; 
I could have won it back with but a smile; 

I would not smile, and so I went my way. 


© Pride! thou stealest our most treasured things, 
Things which to gain we'd risk all else beside: 


\.ost, lost my rosebud, lost my love, alas! 
I might have tound them but for thee, O Pride! 


LIGHT AT LAST. 








KY THE AUTHOR OF “A BROKEN WEDDING 
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CHAPTER VII. CONTINUED. 
QUARTER of an hour later Lord 
A Wynmore, after a cordial leave-taking 
of Mr. John Charlford and his nieces 
and nephew and a renewed invitation to 
them tocome over to the Manor, was rid- 
ing along on his homeward way, and 
Mabel’s heart was pulsating quickly with a 
new feeling of happiness as she remem- 
bered Lord Wynmore’s look and pleasant 
smile at her as he said good-bye. 

‘He is like a friend,” thought the young 
girl, flushing with pleasure; ‘‘and perhaps 
he will be Dick’s friend too.”’ 

“Suppose we walk as far as the top of 
Crayley Hill?” said uncle John, turning 
to his nieces. ‘There will be time before 
dinner, and we have been sitting down 
most of the afternoon.’’ He was in high 
good humor; to have had so long a visit 
from one of the magnates of the neighbor- 
hood—a fastidious young fellow with whom 
cvery one strove to claim acquaintance, 
and who could be very distant in his 
inanner when he chose—chased away Mr. 
(‘harlford’s usual sarcastic temper. ‘And 
where is Dick 7?’ he asked, looking about. 

‘Shall I go and tell him we are going to 
Crayley Hill, uncle?” asked Mabel. 

She was sure enough of what her brother 
was about. He had no doubt slipped oft 
the moment Lord Wynmore had said good- 
hye, and had by this time exchanged the 
wrong box for the right one. But what 
did the other contain; and who could have 
put it under the leaves? With an uneasy 
feeling that it might belong to her father or 
to Caroline’s secret lover, Mab, stifling her 
impatience to ascertain, set out for Crayley 
Ifill with her uncle and Caroline. 

She wondered why uncle John talked as 
much to her as to her sister; usually he 
scarcely addressed a word to her, and 
habitually excluded her from the conversa- 
tion. It had not yet dawned upon Mab 
that her own problematical future great- 
ness was the cause of this unwonted 
yxraciousness towards her. 

[In spite of the absence of fault-finding, 
it seemed an interminable time till their 
return to the house, when she flew to 
Dick’s room to find her brother; and then, 


to her dismay, she found Dick’s door was 
fastened. 


She knocked impatiently, but the answer 
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wondered anew what he had discovered in 
the box which she had found by mistake. 
Was that to bea fresh source of trouble ? 
Why aid Dick look so grave; and what 
could he have been doing before dinner ? 

Immediately the meal was ended she 
made an effort to escape into the garden; 
but that was not tobe. Her uncle asked 
her to play chess with him, and she could 
only managed to get through the game 
passably. Dick had disappeared, and only 
came in late. He had been out to give the 
dogs a run, he said. 

At length, after all her weary hours of 
waiting, she found herself once more in her 
own room, her door ajar, listening for 
Dick’s footstep in the corridor. And in 
about a quarter of an hour he came. 
Quickly and silently Mab glided out, await- 
ing him near the large window, where they 
could both sit in the old-fashioned window- 
scat and talk unobserved. 

How eagerly she greeted him! She 
trembled with agitation at the bare idea of 
what Dick would say and feel. But her 
brother’s manner was very disappointing. 

“Be as quick as you can, there’s a dear 
girl,’’ he said, “for I have something to do 
to-night.’’ 

“Whatever it is, you must hear what I 
have to tell, Dick, or I think I shall lose 
my senses!’ she cried. “Oh, if you could 
guess what I have had to suffer since last 
night! But before I say a word to you, 
tell me what you found in that box I took 
in by mistake.” 

‘‘Papers,”’ he returned laconically. 

‘Papers?’ interrogated Mab. “Have 
you looked atany of them? What arethcy 
about ?” 

“Well, 1 can hardly tell you that off- 
hand Mab, I have not read them all; they 
seem to be letters to a man named Filton, 
whoever he may be.” 

To Dick’s surprise, Mab uttered a stifled 
cry. 

Bilton !’ she gasped out. “Filton!” 

“Yes, that is thename. You don’t know 
anything of him,surely, Mab ? He appears 
to be an unscrupulous sort of man.” 

“Not know him!’ she echoed, in 
pathetic tones. “Oh, Dick, Dick, I fear 
weall know him! I am afraid he is our 
father!’ And Mab, quite overwhelmed 
with the vague terrors of the day before, 
clasped her brother’s arm con vulsively and 
burst into tears, 

The young fellow, who began to need 
comfort himself, tried by fond words to 
calm her grief, beseeching her ‘‘to tell him 
all.” Some minutes however elapsed 
before she had sufficiently recovered to do 
so. When at last she was able to speak 
calmly, she imparted her secret briefly. 

“I got down to the boat-house just as 
the moon was rising,’’ she said, ‘and 
stooped down and found immediately—as 
I thought—the box you left there. Then, 
Dick, I heard voices in the boat-house,and, 
too frightened to fly, I crouched close to 
the woodwork and peeped through the 
chinks. Presently I heard father’s voice; 
and I knew him too,even by the dim light 
in the boat-house.”’ 

“Impossible!” cried Dick. “Father is 
abroad; he has written to tell us of his 
journey. You must have been mistaken, 
Mab!” 

“No, I was not,” she rejoined. “How 
could I] mistake our father? Do you think 
I should not know his voice among a 
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| with him spoke to him as Charlford, and 


in disguise. 

“That is not all,” faltered Mab, in a 
whisper. “Oh, dear Dick, I am so sorry 
that it is notall! Father crept out of the 
boat-house—he was wearing a  broad- 
brimmed hat—and then skulked away, 
keeping in the shadows. When he was 
gone, the other man came out close to me 
and waited; and I was so terrified that I 
slipped into the boat-house to hide. But I 
had only just time to conceal myself in 
the cupboard, when he came back, and 
some one else was with him. It is dread- 
ful to have to tell you who it was, Dick. 
For it was Caroline, and she is engaged to 
be married to that man, who cares nothing 
for her—who only pretends to love her, I 
am sure, from what I overheard him mutter 
to himself before she came. And she is 
absolutely devoted to hin; she is evidently 
blinded by her love for him. Oh, Dick, 
Dick, what shall we do?” And Mab, 
utterly weary and dispirited, clung to her 
brother, and hid her tears on his shoulder. 

Dick—con fused, alarmed, full of trouble 
as he was—did his best to comfort her; but 
to answer her last question was not easy. 
At length however, when they had talked 
on till they dared stay no longer, for uncle 
John's footsteps sounded in the hall below, 
they settled that Mab should tell Caroline 
that she had been in the boat-house when 
Caroline met her lover, and beseech her to 
have nothing more to do with him, since 
from what Mab had overheard he was de- 
ceiving her with a show of affection. Soth 
Mab and Dick were unanimons in deeid- 
ing that it was best not to tell Caroline any- 
thing of the mystery concerning their 
father; but whether they should broach 
the subject to uncle John, who was pro- 
bably in the secret, Dick could not deter. 
mine 80 readily. 

Unhappy brother and sister! For the 
first time Mm their lives they longed for 
their father’s home-coming. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Break fast was over, and uncle John had 
called Dick inte his gun-room, leaving 
Caroline and Mab alone to follow theirown 
devices. Now was the moment for speak- 
ing to her sister, Mabel decided; and, how- 
ever much she shrank from her task, she 
was resolute. 

“W hat shall we do this morning ?’’asked 
Caroline, with careless ease, glancing out 
at the roses. “Would you like to play 
those duets with me first? And then we 
can read in the garden.’’ 

“The duets? Oh, no, dear Caroline! I 
must speak to you, please,”’ said Mabel. 

“Dear me, Mab, what grave thing can 
you have to say?) You look as if you were 
about to make your will! Is it anything 
serious 7”’ 

“Very, very serious,”’ faltered the girl. 

“Well, out with it! IJ suppose it will 
not take long in the telling; and it isa 
shame to pass this lovely morning in- 
doors.”’ 

“We had better go upstairs, where we 
cannot be overheard,” said Mab tremulous 
ly. 
Really ? Then there is something of 
mystery at the bottom of this private con- 
ference. Comeonthem! I like mysteries 
—they are #o exciting;”’ and, humming a 
tune as she went, Caroline ran lightly up- 
stairs. 

tut Mab’s face was tearful and pleading 
when she closed the door of their sitting- 
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down to the pool and fetch a box of flies 
which he had left there, and which belongs 
to uncle; and, as there was no opportunity 
to go before bed-time, I went after he had 
said good night to uncle John. When I 
got to the boat-house, I—I saw Oh, 
dear Caroline, you can guess what is com- 
ing, can’t you 7?’ 

“No, indeed I can’t, Mal,’’ 
answered, in a cold hard tone. 
plain yourself.” 

“What—you cannot guess what I saw ?”’ 
cried Mabel, in a thrilling voice. “You do 
not know? I saw a man, Caroline, and I 
saw you—you !’ 

“Me?” said Caroline, in a perfectly 
natural tone of surprise. “What can you 
mean, Mab? I had gone to bed !”’ 

“Caroline,do you suppose I could make a 
mistake in your identitly—that I do not 
know your voice, your figure? Why, I 
was not two paces from you! Oh, don’t be 
afraid to trust me, dear, for I only wish 
you to be happy, and not to be cruelly 
deceived! And before you came down to 
the boat-house, When I was afraid to move 
out of the shadow for fear of being seen 
myself by that man, I caught the words 
he was muttering to himself about you; 
and he is only pretending to feel adoration 
for you just for his owa ends He said 

” 





her sister 
“Pray ex- 


But here Caroline 
haughtily. 

“Have you taken leave of your senses, 
Mabel? Do you understand what you are 
accusing me of—me—your elder sister? 
How dare you say such a thing! Take 
care, or I shall complain to my uncle!’ 

Mab sprang up from her kneeling posture, 
facing Caroline with resolution. 

“Oh, Caroline, you cannot mean to deny 
it 1” 

“To deny what?” asked the elder girl 

“That you were in the boat-house with 
that stranger—that you talked with him— 
that you spoke to bim as if you were 
affianced to him—that you promised to 
take something to London for him whilst 
he was abroad—that he spoke of coming to 
ask your hand of father, but not until his 
own hands were full of gold;’’ and, out of 
breath with haste and painful emotion, 
Mabel paused, looking entreatingly at her 
sister. 

But Caroline drew 
disdainful air. 

“I tell you what it is, Mab,” she said; 
“you will get yourself into trouble some 
day—real trouble—if you go running out 
at night when you are supposed tole in 
bed, in order to do Dick’s errands. What 
would uncle John say if he knew it? If 
you presume to say another word about 
me in connection with this absurd story, | 
shall tell him what has occurred. Be good 
enough to ascertain the truth of a matter 
before you run away with a ridiculous tale 
about your own sister.” 

“Oh, Caroline, Caroline!’ was ail Mab 
could atter. 

“You will listen to me now, if you 
please,” sald Caroline, with a proud 
gesture. “I shall not detain you long, I 
promise you. I have no doubt whatever 
that you did actually see some man and 
some woman down by the boat-house on 
the night before last, and that in your 
fright and excitement—and you become 
more and more excitable every day—you 
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connected the woman with me from some 
fancied resemblance.” 


“Tt was no fancy !"’ cried Mal! 
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ible that you saw two persons by the 
~at-house—quite possible too that the 
woman was spoken to as ‘Caroline’—it is 
notan uncommon name—and that some- 
thing about her reminded you in the half- 
darkness, of me; but, if you will persist In 
asserting that I was there—that I was talk- 
ing at that hour tosome unknown man —I 
will go to my uncle, and ask hig toprotect 
me from such asseverations, You and 
Dick had better understand that at once. 
it was extremely wrong of him to ask you 
to go out to repair his mistake, and If was 
wtill more unwise of you toconsent. After 
bidding uncle John and me goodmight, 
and leading us both te suppose t you 
were safe in your Own room, you €reep 
down stairs, and go on one knows where, 
ex posing age = toall sorts of dangers! 
No w you fmagined all kinds of 
things with your mind in a state of exeite- 
ment Amd now I shall leave vou, for I 
prefer my own Society to yours. | only 
wish my Mather would consent to send you 
to achool to finish your education; it would 
be much safer with a girl of your tempera- 
ment; and with cool contempt Caroline 
yathered up her art-needlework, and pre- 
pared to leave the room. 

Mab rushed after her. 

“Then you deny it,"’ she gasped—“you 
deny it all?’ 

Caroline gave her a look of 
disdain, but would not answer, 
happy Mabel was left alone. 

Overwhelmed at the turn things had 
taken, she sank down upon a seat, buried 
her face in ber hands, and tried to think 
calmly. Could have been mistaken ? 
Oh, how giad would she be to believe so! 
But she could not persuade herself that it 
was not Caroline w - had been in the boat- 
house with the stranger. ‘Too well she had 
recognised her sister's voice! And Caro 
line denied it, and threatened to inform 
her uncle; and she was in earnest as it was 
plain to perceive. 

All at once Mabel burst into bitter tears, 
feeling cut tothe heart. Iler own sister to 
tell such a falsehood, to turn against her, 
against Dick! 

There had never been much = affection 
shown to Mabel by her eldest sister, but 
hitherto they had trusted each other, If 
kindness was lacking, at least Caroline had 
been silent to her unele and her father 
about any of Mat’s short-comings. But 
now it would not be so; she had threatened 
totell her uncle about Dick's doings and 
she had persisted in a base falsehood to 
screen herown wrong-doing. Mab decided 
that it was useless to go in search of Dick— 
uncle John would be sure to keep him em- 
loved till luncheon-time; and she had no 
Least to go out of doors into the lovely 
summer noontide, where birds were caroll- 
ing their blithest, and long shafts of golden 
light fell athwart the trees and flowers, 

She was 80 absorbed in herprief that she 
did not heed the ftlight of time, and she 
was startled by hearing the goug sound 
for the mid-day meal, Not to be ready for 
that would certainly bring down upon her 
uncle John’s displeasure, soshe tlew to her 
room, smoothed her hair, bathed her face, 
and hastened down-stairs, 

She was just in time. A visitor was in 
the drawing-room—an elderly gentleman, 
a necighbor of uncle John’s. Caroline was 
very sweet in her manner, very attentive 
to him, and listened with an engaying air 
of interest to an anecdote that her unele 
was telling. 

When the meal was over,Caroline agreed 
to drive with her unele and Dick; but 
Mabel said she would rather sit in the 
garden. To her surprise, uncle John 
allowed her to have her own way; and she 
saw them all go off about half-hast three 
o'clock in the barouche. Not a word had 
Caroline addressed to her since they had 
parted in the morning; nor had she deigned 
tw look at her. 

Poor Mab! She was so youngsosurroun- 
ded by impending troubles, and she had 


Supreme 
and un 
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no counsellor but Diek. To him she had 
only time to whisper a sentence or two 
“Oh, Dick, Caroline denies it all, and 


threatens to tell uncle! She insists that I 
unmade a mistake; but it Was no mistake.” 

Dick had given her «a troubled look full 
of sympathy, but bad not been able to 
speak, for the others were within hearing; 
and as she sat under a thorn-tree on the 
lawn after they had driven away, she 
brooded sadly over what had happened. 

Oblivious of outer impressions, she did 
not notice that a carriage in which were 
seated an elegantlv-dressed lady and a tall 
handsome man, who was driving, had 
turned into the park, and was now neal 
the house, 

But the noise of the house-bell sounding 
over the lawn and grinding of wheels apon 
the gravel caused Mabel to become aware 
that visitors had called at her uncle’s 

“What a good thing that I am not ‘out’ 
vet,” she thought, “for I have no heart to 
see Visitors !” 

But, lest these should discover her, she 
left her shady seat beneath the thorn-tree, 
und sheltered by the bushes, gained the 
sweep of greensward where 
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Weure 
to hasten our fete;hence this visit to beg you 
to grace it with your presence as you 
rromised;” and he looked anxiously into 
Mabel’s eyes for her answer. 

“Oh, 1 shall be most pleased to come,” 
she exclaimed, “if uncle John permits 
ity’ 

“We must manage to persuade him. But 
did he not promise? Without you there, 
I should feel as if I cared nothing for the 
fete;’’ and Lord Wynimore spoke these last 
words in a tone which any girl so young as 
Mable have been sure to remember. 

“But there sits my sister, waiting to 
make your acquaintance,”’added he. “May 
1 bring her in here ?”’ 

“Your sister? Has she been waiting all 
this time? IJlow rude I imust seem !’’cried 
Mabel, raising ber eyes and perceiving 
that the carriage had been drawn ? at the 
roadside, and that a groom in faultless 
livery was at the horses’ heads. In another 
moment she was faltering out her excuses 
to a fashionably-attired lady very like 
Lord Wynmore, but a year or two older. 

“My uncle and sister will be at home in 
another quarter of an hour—perhaps 
sooner,’ said the girl. “Do stay and see 
them. Besides, it is too warm to drive 
back to the Manor without tea.” 

“Whata very sweet smile she has, and 
what a lovely girl she is! thought the 
lady. “But my brother must take care 
what he is doing.” 

Why he was to‘take care” was not very 
clear, as, even if he did here after propose 
for Mabel’s hand,it would be no mesalliance, 
Her father was a wealthy man—a country 
gentleman; she would be by no means a 
portionless bride. She was beautiful, well- 
born, cultured; why should he not marry 
her if he and she learned to love each 
other ? 

But Lady Effington did not reason thus; 
contrary, she thought in this 
fashion— 

“Neville might wed any girl short of a 
princess; Why should he choose for a bride 
the younger daughter of squire?) How- 
ever, she is still so young that their ac- 
quaintanceship counts for nothing; and 
fortunately she does not live here, and he 
is often away.” 

It had not taken many moments for these 
thoughts to fly through Lady Eflington’s 
niall and meanwhile she was = smiling 
most amiably on Mabel, who accompanied 
by Lord Wynmore, was leading the way 
to the thorn-tree. 

Soon they were all seated in the shade; 
and in a minute or twoa footman brought 
out tea and strawberries; then Mabel had 
to turn hostess for the first time in her 
life, 

“What a pretty view you bave from this 
lawn, Miss Charlford !’ said Lady Eetling- 
ton. “Neville’’—turning to her brother — 
“Tthink it is quite as beautiful as your 


bodsted view from the terrace at the 
Manor.”’ 
“You shall tell me which you prefer 


when you have made acquaintance with 
the Manor,” he remarked,smiling at Mabel, 
who blushed because she was thinking— 

* ‘Neville’—whata pretty name! ‘Neville 
W yninore’—it is uncommon, and suits him 
well,”’ 

Then Lady Effington began to talk 
the projected fete. 

“Itisto bea large gathering, we hope,’’ 
she said ; *tand my brother intends to illu- 
minate his grounds, and to throw a_ thood 
light over the lake, as he means to have 
musicians—seated in boats with colored 
awnings—on the water. They are to play 

‘aintive pathetic airs ; and there are to be 

fads ssanlian dan, who will sing ballads, 
Don't vou think it will be something a lit- 
tle original, Miss Charlford ?”’ 

“Oh, ves—and most delightful!’ cried 
Mab, with genuine warmth and_ pleas- 
ure. 

“Still it is a bold venture,”’ 
Lady Effington : “but then my brother is 
courageous, and is) prepared to face his 
neighbors’ smiles if his attempt is unsuc- 
cessful. You won't betray him, I know, 
80 I will confess to you at what he is aim- 
ing. Hie intends to make his little lake 
resemble in some measure Lago Maggiore, 
so he will have boats with colored awnings, 
and the men in them habited like Italian 
boatmen ; while a purple light is to be 
thrown upon the hills which slope behind 
it, and which are really very picturesque.” 


“It sounds charming !’ exclaimed Ma- 
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“And I ma ke of one danc®;, 
may | not, Mis rd?” intempaned 
Lord Wynmore. 


Mabel had barely time to 
assent, when her ancle’s @arriage 


“Toncle John approached his visitors with 


smiles of welcome on his net -_ 


face ; nor did Caroline an 

her anger against her sister to a r. 
iadaed .- this occasion, 7 John 

Charlford was quite gracious, and readily 

promised to accompany his nieces and 

Rephew to the garden party. 

“We hope our friends will excuse the 
short notice we give them—only a week— 
bat my sister isn haste to join her hus- 
band, who is in Norway,” said Lord Wyn- 
more, 

What a harmonious party it seemed, 
athered around the rustic tea-table under 
he thorn-tree. No one could have guessed 

in listening to Mr, Charlford’s cordial 
voice when he addressed his guests—and 
now and then his nieces—how unpleasant 
his tone and manner could often be. But 
now all went smoothly ; the voleano of il!- 
temper slumbered, for there was nothing to 
awaken it. 


By-and-by he asked Lady Effington if 


she would like to take a stroll in the 
grounds; and Lord Wynmore followed 
with Mabel. 

Caroline and Dick were just in front, but 


still Lord Wynmore contrived to say a 
word in private to his fair young com- 
panion. 


‘*‘Does all go well with respect to your 
brother’s fishing, Miss Charlford ?’’—this 
in a low tone, with a smile, 

“Yes, thank you,”’ she answered, with a 
shy glance full of gratitude, 

“And he will be careful to take his tackle 
in future ?”’ 

‘“‘You may be sure he will.”’ 

What a few words to set Mab’s heart 
beating wildly ! But so it was ; and,more- 
over, the courted, tlattered, handsome 
young nobleman was conscious that his 
own heart throbbed tumultuously when 
Mab looked up at him and smiled. 

Then Caroline and Dick lingered in 
order to allow the other two to join them, 
and they were soon all talking gaily to- 


gether except Mab, who was content to 
listen. 
IXven when the visitors had departed, 


uncle John’s good humor did not vanish. 
He called Mabel to take a turn with him 
up and down the terrace, and asked her 
questions about their visitors—how long 
they had been there before his return, how 
she had managed to entertain them, ete. 
Then Mabel told her uncle about the pro- 
gramme for the fete, and the concert on 
the water. 

Mr. Charlford smiled, nodded approval 
once or twice, and then inquired if Mabel 
wanted a new dress for the garden-party. 

“T think I have all I want, thank you, 
uncle,’’ the girl replied. 

But here Caroline interposed. 

“Unele,’’ she said, “I am sure you would 
not like Mabel to wear anything but a new 
dress on such an occasion ; and she has 
nothing but a washing-silk that has been 
worn a dozen times, which is not at all the 
thing for a fete at the Manor. When a girl 
is not ‘out’ she has not a new evening cos- 
tume always ready, so Mabel must get 
one at once, and f had better go to Lindte 
and choose it for her.” 

“Yos, that will be the best way, Caro- 
line,’’ replied Mr. Charlford ; “and you 
will know what is suitable. Better go to- 
morrow.” 

“T willhuncle,”’ replied Caroline suavely. 

“She has made my dress an excuse to go 
to London to do that man's bidding,” 
thought Mabel, trembling as she heard her 
sister’s words. “Indeed, indeed, I do not 
want a new dress, Caroline,’’ she cried 
aloud. “I have not been introduced to 
society vet, so that I shall not be expected 
to be so carefully dressed. I would rather 
wear the one I have.”’ 

“Ilow very extraordinary !’ exclaimed 
her uncle, in genuine wonder, “Why, 
Mabel, you use a tone of actual entreaty 
when you beg that you may not have a 
new costume for this fete. Any other girl 


would be delighted at the offer. 41 cannot 
understand you,” 
“Nor I either, uncle,” said Caroline 


serenely. “However, I know what my 
father would desire—that we should go 
well-dressed or remain at home; and in 
this case I think he would wish us to 
accompany you.” 

“Certainly,” said uncle John, with some 
displeasure, glancing at Mabel, who re- 
mained silent. 

Poor Mabel—little did she dream in what 
manner hereafter such a trifling circum- 
stance would be used against her ! 

Seeing that opposition to Caroline’s 
arrangement would be useless, she said no 
more ; and soon afterwards the dressing- 
bell rang. 

*Who will go with us to London to-mor- 
row, Caroline ?” asked Mabel,as they went 
up-stalrs., 7 


“<With us ?’ My maid of course will 


go,"’ replied her sister coldly ; “but there 
can be no necessity for you to make the 
I ¥, aS Lhe costume is to be left to my 
sroli fall 
icr eves, wnen i Know nal 
was you Whom I saw ? 
“What! You persist ip that ; a 


J story 
cried Caroline, her eyes aflame. i 

“It was dreadful to me to think that it 
was true,’ murmured Mabel ; “and whv 


murmur her, 
drove 





|} young face. 











should I wish to accuse you, 
Oh, don’t be afraid to trust me !’ 
“HTush !’ said Caroline, with an imperi- 
ous gesture. ‘You deserve little er- 
ation from me. But you are so wretchedly 
inexperienced that I qm willing to help 
future, even though you et be- 
wo badly to me. Till this fete is 
I will besilent about what has occur- 
3 after that you will have to alter your 

or. 


And without another word she Swept 
past Mabel, and closed the door of her 


room. 

“I cannot say that I think I made a mis- 
take. I am sure that it was sheand no 
other in the boat-house,” Mab 
to herself, fo ting in her distress that 
the time was flying. 

The result was that she Was not quite 
ready when the dinner-bell Sm t 
offence in her uncle’seyes. He her 
severely without speaking as she entered 
the drawing-room, then gave his arm to 
Caroline, and they filed in to dinner. 


CHAPTER IX. 
TN next day, when Caroline, with tri- 
1€ 


Caroline ? 





umph_ in r eyes, had ® up to 

town, Mab and her brother felt that, as 
uncle John had to meet his man of busi- 
ness, Which would oosnae him a large part 
of the day, they wo have unwonted 
freedom from restraint, and could do what 
they liked and go where they pleased. 

“{sn’t this delightful, Mab ?” said Dick, 
throwing hiscap into the air with boyish 
pleasure, as he and she watehed uncle 
John out of sight, and realized that they 
could do just as they chose for several 
hours to come. 

‘It would be heavenly,” replied Mab, “if 
I could forget about Caroline. But, oh, 
Dick, I am certain that she has gone to 
London on the stranger’s business, She 
still denies everything—ien’t that terri- 
ble ?” 

“Yes, it’s pretty bad, telling a down- 
right falsehood like that, and persisting in 
it,” said Dick. “But she’s not going to 
her own destruction blindfolded if I can 
save her. She inay take a high hand now, 
but, if the worst comes to the worst, I must 
watch her, and tell my father the truth— 
only in case of extremity, however, to pre- 
vent her from going off and marrying the 
fellow —a At present he is out of 
England, so that taking this package for 
him to its address will not lead to much 
harm, I hope. But, Mab, is it possible 
that after all you did make a mistake ?”’ 

‘“‘It is not possible,” she answered with 
emphasis, 

“You are absolutely sure that it was 
Caroline herself who was talking to this 
stranger ?’’ 

‘“Absolutely,”? asseverated Mab. ‘Oh, 
Dick, would you make a mistake about 
me if you saw me by chance in the same 
manner that I saw Caroline, or do you sup- 
pose that I should mistake you for some 
other person ? Wouldn’tit be out of the 
question altogether ?”’ 

Thus appealed to, Dick declared that 
Mab’s argument was conclusive ; and the 
young fellow sat for some minutes, his 
face buried in his hands, overwhelmed 
with the sad conviction that his elder sister 
was deceiving them all, and that she had 
some unhappy underhand love affair which 
could) bring nothing but disappoint- 
ment, 

‘Dear Dick,”’ said Mab presently, ‘*you 
think as seriously then of this as I do! Oh, 
what can we say to Caroline to convince 
her of the danger she is in ?’’ 

“tf don’t know yet, Mab; I'll think 
about it,”” answered Dick, rising with a 
epg sigh. “Let us go down to the 
pool now, Mab,and have a row,” he added. 
‘There we shall be all to ourselves. I'll 
pull you under the old willow tree on the 
other side of the water, and we’ll have a 
few hours’ pleasant idleness, at any rate.”’ 

“It will be delightful ! cried the girl, 
forgetting for the moment her troubles 
about Caroline and uncle John, and the 
dark secret concerning her father which 
she had tried to grasp and the effort 
wounded her peace so sorely. 

Never indeed from that moment had she 
had any rest ; something or other had con- 
tinually occurred to disturb her life since 
the day, still so short a time ago, when she 
had darted into the library at home, and 
secreted herself behind the sheltering cur- 
tain in order to secure a favorite book. 

It was a lovely summer day. A faint 
mist lay over the hills, which were blue as 
the sea in the distance, whilst the rich foli- 
age of the trees cast cool shadows over the 
thick grass and clover and upon the water 
sparkling in the sunlight. 

“It will be first-rate under the old willow, 
Mab,” said Dick, breaking the silence, and 
striving to make Mab believe that he was 
thinking of nothing but the pleasure of an 
idle hourin the boat. But he could not 
get Mab’s story out of his mind ; the more 
1e dwelt upon it the more extraordinary it 
appeared to him. It was clear that his 
father had something which he wished to 
hide from every one ; and it seemed dread- 
ful to Dick, who had always been accus- 
tomed to regard his name as an honorable 
one, and to hold his head high, to think 
that some day—soon perhaps—disgrace 
might centre around the Charlfords. He 
took care, however, not to give utterance to 


his thoughts to Mab. She had had enoug! 
‘ 7 Ay i « 
4 at 4 ? 
Ose BOLI la i ' 1 were t url i 


yreat lady ? 

‘‘What do you mean Dick 7” she asked, 
though she knew very well what he 
meant, and a rosy flush overspread her fair 
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“You are really ridiculous, 
cried, fi 
meee tare sensibly, I shall not go on 


<\ well—I will talk nothing but 


” she 
again; ‘and, if you not 


~ense ” he rejoined. “Let — 
of pleasant things however—the fete at the 
Manor, for instance. Mind you make 
yourself look nice, Mab, for you were the 
means of inducing the owner of the Manor 
to send us theinvitation. Say what you 
like—you know you were!” 

“Perha’ You see he pitied me, Dick, 
and so tried to be kind. am so glad we 
are going to the fete.” 

“Let up pray for fine weather. We 
sha’n’t have long to wait,”” said, Dick with 
a laugh. 

They walked on through the rich grass 
down to the pool, Mab’s heart beating all 
the while in an unwonted mannerat Dick’s 
allusion to Lord Wynmore. Yes, he had 
been very kind, and had shown delicate 
discretion and happy tact. All her life she 
would remember their first meeting and 
his last hand-<lasp. Never, never would 
she forget him, though of course he would 
speedily forget her. Well, that she must 
expect—she, a girl still in the schoolroom. 

She wondered how old he was, and 
formed a silent resolution to ascertain by 
searching in a Peerage which lay conspicu- 
ously on uncle John’s writing-table; and 
Mab’s heart thrilled anew as she came to 
this decision. The girl little suspected that 
her warm interest in her hero was fast be- 
ing converted into love. 

“Ilere we are!’ exclaimed Dick, as he 
unmoored the boat, after having arranged 
the cushions for Mab. 

“Oh, Dick, I almost wish we had not 
come after all!’ she remarked, in a 
troubled tone. “It makes me think so much 
of what I saw here that night?” 

“Nonsense! You are a sensible girl, 
Mab, and must not let a thing of that sort 
master you,” returned Dick resolutely. 
“Whatever is the explanation of it, the 
wrong—if there is wrong—is none of your 
doing nor of mine, so we will enjoy this 
hour or two together.” . 

Mal said no more, but stepped into the 
baat, resolved not to spoil Dick's pleasure 
by any allusion to what had happened so 
recently, 

She had taken counsel with him; they 
had determined on their courage of action 
when their father should return; till then 
it was in every way to be silent. 

And so, having settled herself in the 
boat, Mab gave a soft sigh, and then tried 
to assume an air of earelens ease, 

Dick too, bent on practising the same 
amiable deception, looked ona laughed at 
his sister ashe pulled out into the middie 
of the stream. 

The rippling water, the perfume coming 
to them faintly from the not distant flower- 
garden, the pleasant summer sounds which 
filled the air, the bright sunlight, the 
shadows cast by the trees over the pool,the 
sense of freedom from restraint, all con- 
tributed to soothe Mab into a dream from 
which Lord Wynmore certainly was not 
absent. 

Dick was leaning on his sculls, looking 
into the water, his sleeves rolled above his 
elbows, his little craft floating idly on the 
wavelets, He also was dreaming, but in 
very troubled fashion. 

“Hallo, what’s that, Mab?’ he cried 
suddenly; and, sitting bolt-upright in a 
moment, he pointed sideways to where 
Mab sat; and, her glance following his in- 
lication, she saw an envelope lying under 
the seat. 4 

In an instant she had bent forward and 
seized and opened it with trembling 
lingers. 

‘What is it, Mab?” asked Dick eagerly. 

“A photograph! Nothing else I think,” 
see said, in a somewhat unsteady voice, for 
she had been soshaken by past occurrences 
that she was prepared for anything dis- 
astrous, 

Dick soon had the envelope in his hand, 
and was gazing at the photogragh which 
Mab had drawn forth—that of a dark, 
niddle-aged, handsome, evil-looking man 
(iressed in somewhat foreign fashion. 

“Who is he, | wonder?” said Dick. 

“That man! Depend on it, it is he!’ 
cried Mabel. 

Diek sat staring at the photograph as if 
the sight stupefied him—as if Mab’s sup- 
position were a certainty. 

“How did it come there ?’”’ he muttered 
presently. 

“Who is to tell?” said Mab. “Perha 
Caroline and that dreadful man were sit- 
ting in the boat on the night before. Per- 
haps she met him again the next morning. 
Who isto know?’ Then, with a sudden 
change of tone anda blush—“Or perhaps 
Lord Wynmore dropped it when we went 
on the pool? It might be so, Diek.”’ 

— it might, answered Dick abstrac- 
tedly. 

He dipped his sculls into the water, and 
with clouded face pulled for the 
Willow. He and Mabel 
ibsorbed by their conjectures as to what 
the photograph might reveal. 

Neither of them uttered a syllable as the 

mat quietly floated on till it came toa 


ar « pieasant shadow “ast 


I affair 
! elieve that that photograph be 
mgzed to Lord Wynmore; but I do not 
think it is his.”’ 7 
“We can ask him,” faltered Mab. 
“Let me look at it again ?’ cried Dick, 


| 


1 . 
some terrible i Wish 
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See eee es es nt 


As he did so, he saw that there was a 
small square piece of paper within 


“Read f” he exclaimed, holding it up to 

The sun was so that Mab 

had to take morsel of mn her fin- 
eae & Saw deciphered 
names, written one under the other 


L 
£ 


plain characters. 

The names she read were these—‘‘Bran- 
.”” “Joyne,” “Froyle,” “Bushel.”’ 
nderneath 


“8 


“REVENGE, IF xoT Success !"’ 


“How very Have you seen the 
words whe yy asked 


ab, looki 
= terror in her eyes. mo 
‘o, Dick had not seen them in his first 
hasty glance at the names on the slip of 
paper ; and his brow darkened as he now 
scanned the mysterious words 

“I don’t know what it can mean,” said 
Mab. 

Perhaps a minute went by before he 
answered her, and then his thoughts were 
evidently far astray. 

“Don’t speak to me yet, Mab,” he said, 
as she was faltering out some new conjec- 
ture; “I want to think—I want to 
think.”’ : 

Dick’s silence would soon be broken— 
she felt that as she sat watching him with 
anxious eyes. 

She was right enough in her surmise. 
Presently he broke out, in tones which 
startled her— 

“Mab, what I mean to do is this—i will 
take that photograph in my hand,and sud- 
denly showing it to Caroline, watch her 
narrowly. Surely she will betray some 

itation if it is the likeness of the wretch 
who is deceiving her. And then I will ap- 
peal to her sense of right and honor.” 

Mab his hand in assent, but 
could not speak lest tears should overtiow ; 
and Dick continued— 

“The moment my father returns—that 
very evening, I mean—you and I will go 
to him, and tell him that you saw him bere 
at uncle John’s when every one supposed 
him to be in Germany.” 

Mab nodded in agreement. 

How was it that neither of them glanced 
behind into the meadow’? How was it 
they believed themselves so secure from 
interruption op the pool ? 

Surely, when they spoke on such a 
theme, they should have remembered 
even remote possibilities. Neither of them 
did, oy conte enn of o—- cast a 
thought beyond exciting subject of their 
discourse. Secure in one teen of uncle 
John, removed from passers-by, here, out 
on the water, they spoke freely, Dick’s 
tones rising as he went on. 

“If there is a secret, Mab, a cruel terri- 
ble one, som i which would over- 
shadow our lives if it were known, we 
ought either to have been told it from the 
first, so that we might never expect to 
walk on an equal footing with others who 
have nothing to conceal,or it ought to have 
been hidden more securely—hidden for- 
ever.” 

“Yes, yes; that is how I feel!” cried 
Mab, sobbing. “But perhaps, dear Dick, 
it is not so bad as you think. Father may 
be able to explain things We have not 
asked him yet.” 

“If he cannot, I shall leave home—I wil! 

»abroad. How can 1 consort with fel- 
bes of my own rank, when a secret dark- 
ens our name ?"’ 

“Don’t—oh, don't talk so, Dick,” cried 
Mab beseeching} y. 

“Not talk so,” he echoed—and his words 
sounded far over the meadow bank in the 


It is impossible to say or feel otherwise. 
What am I to think when my own father 
gives out that he is going to leave home for 
a month’’—here Dick’s tone grew still 
more bitter and incisive—‘‘then thirty-six 
hours afterwards he is seen by hisown 
daughter skulking about as if dreading 
be detected, in conference with a man who 
is evidently a designing wretch ? Is there 
no disgraceful thing under that? I tell 
you there must be.” 

Poor Mab’s heart, sinking within her, left 
her no power to reply. Her brother, now 

1 


hee roused to a sense of coming 
evil, feit 


red the thing he dreaded into view, 
and thus could 
eluded him, taking a darker form from its 
vagueness. 

“It is dreadful to live another hour like 
this,” exclaimed Dick, after the lapse of a 
moment or twa. “Mab,” he added, “tell 
me again from the beginning how things 
went that night—about my father, I mean 
—not about Caroline. I want to judge 





old i 
were both silent, | 


calmly.” 
“] got down to the boat-house, vou 
know,”’ she said tremulously, “and before 


I could do what you wished I heard voices 
—voices inside the building. Then I was 
so terrified that I could not move, because 
I heard father’s voice.” 

‘Can vou tell me the exact words 

heard * 
es—eas 
a I at 

father ‘ you what it is 
and then father interrupted : 
‘Are you mad.addressing me by that name? 
Iam Filton to you and to everybody until! 
| I take up my ordinary life again.” ” 
“—,o on—go on.” urged Dick. 


har 


him, rving 


‘ 





quiet of the summer morning—“not talk so? | 


he could not rest till he haa | 
give battle % it Now it | 


| Diek unconcerned! 7. 





paused. 
“ ‘Filton or Chariford, it doesn’t matter 
—the moon and the beetles are our onl 


Filton ; we part here, I * he said. 
Then father replied, ‘C » and that 
the would see him a long way off. 
After this, I was pared for whatever 
might crouched the 
boat-house in a sort of fright. Presentl 

pe wong Roy Epes Sat to me an 

crept away like a e night, keep- 
ing in the dark parts of the field, for the 


of 
moon had risen, as if he dared uot be seen. 
Oh, Dick, 1 did not dare to run after him, 


and ins ie, ene ‘Father, tell me 
way es ae ees ee is? Isn't it sad 
=< e that we are all so afraid of 


! Ah, Mab, how is all this going to 
end ?” said Dick sorrowfully. 

They “eo im their absorption how the 
time flew, they forgot to look behind them 
into the grassy meadow where stood the 
old willow which shaded them, its branches 
bending far over the pool. 

sull brother and sister talked 
on about the secret which they were 
each persuaded existed, asking each other 
what it could be, telling each other how 
strange it was that their er should have 
come down to the boat-house that night, 
how m ious his conduct was, w 
wretched they felt about it. 

It was only of their father that they 
8 e—they did not mention Caroline. 

ust now she was not so present to their 
indo, for, sad as her conduct was, she 
could be saved—by force, if not by persua- 
sion. 

Caroline had been blinded by an un- 
worthy attachment—a hidden one too; but 
they could understand the reason for the 
concealment. Far otherwise was it con- 
cerning the mystery which was connected 
with their father. 

The troubledand youthful pair discussed 
his conduct in all its bearings, never giv- 
ing a thought to the narrow patch of briar 
and bush separating them from the 
meaiow. Why had they not remembered 
it? Why had they brought their boat so 
near the hank ? 

They talked on, revealing to a listener 
behind the bushes what they would almost 
have died to conceal. 

Cautiously that hidden eavesdropper 
erawled nearer over the soft long grass, 
and then lay prone and silent, like a ser- 
pent on the watch for prey; and, as he 
listened, Dick's excited comments and 
Mab’s pathetic tones falling upon his ear, a 
strange smile contorted his fwe and his 
eyes glittered maliciously. Twice his 
right hand was clenched tightly; twice 
some mockery of mirth made his features 
look frightful. 

He was now quite close to the edge of 
the pool, able to distinguish every syllable 
which was spoken by the young pair in 
the boat resting under the willows, 

Was it the growing heat of the day 
which sent so livid a pallor over the 
features? Eagerly he listened for any 
other revelation which might be made by 
the unthinking couple so nearhim. But 
he had heard enough, and he had taken his 
resolve. 

There was a footpath running through 
the meadow, but it was many yards 
distant, and Mab and Dick had now and 
then sent a glance in its direction; but no 
one had passed along it since they bad 
drawn up their boat under the old willow. 
How were they to ir ine that there was 
an enemy so near them ? 

“Mab,” said Dick suddenly, “I never 
was so upset in my life! I don’t know 
how I shall manage to hide my suspicions 
from uncle John. Oh, how I long to ask 
father straight out what it all means !’’ 

“It is a fearful thing to have to do, but 
we must do it,” rejoined Mab. “And I am 
sure it will be wise not to breathe a word 
of it to Caroline; you don’t know what she 
might do; and she would not believe us.” 

“TI wonder if uncle John himself knows 
that my father came here tnat night,”’ 
resumed Dick. “I incline to think he 
does”’ 

“And I ton,” said Mah. 

“Whether he knows it or not,”’ remarked 
Dick passionately, “I will not confer with 
him about it will go straight to my 
father. You , don’t you, Mab?’ 

“Certainly, Dick. It is fatuer we ought 
to ask, not uncle John. If we went to him 
he would of course answer. He is§the 
very iast person to go to in our trouble— 
yes, the very last,’ repeated Mab. ‘Hush! 
Did you heard anything?” she asked 
anxiously. 

“Yes; it was nothing bat that brown cow 
switching her tail. No one has been into 
the meadow since we came here,’’ returned 
7. “Of course we are 
in security here, or I should not have 
spoken as I have. Well, I —— we 
must go to the house. It is awfully late; 





| but no one will be at luncheon except our- 


as she i 


, 


selves.” 

‘Ob, I hope not! she cried. “I feel as 
if I could not talk to any stranger to-day. | 
pesides, I wish I had not to go into tne | 


house again. I wish we could live out of 
doors, away from uncle John.” 
ey of | Hle sem thorougt!y lisagrT 
| ’ . — 4 
At at 1 ment she chanced to gliar 
e stem of the ” w -tree, ng wh 


ong } ] 
a shadow fell, and Dick, regarding her, 
perceived her lovely eyes grow wild with 
sudden terror. 


What Lad happened ? He turned round | 


| attendant retire, 
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sharply to ascertain, and almost close to the 
boat, his cold pitiless eyes fixed u 
a mocking smile about his lips, 
stood no otber than he whom poy beak 
looked upon more as an enemy than asa 
protector—uncle John ! 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
oe 
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Bric-a-Brac. 

an SS pomaene fora ahh 10N.—A + r 
sent a a — u 
killer, which he saw cdeorteet a meaner, 
and received in return two blocks of wood, 
with directions printed on them as follows: 
“Take this block, which is No. 1, in the 
right hand ; place the bug on No. 2, and 


press them together. Remove the bug and 
proceed as before.” 


Ornanors.—There are many oranges of 
curious shape and flavor we seldom or 
never see in this country. Such are the 
pear-shaped kind yrwn in the far East; 
the orange of the Philippines, which is no 
larger than a good-sized cherry; the 
double orange, in which two perfect 
oran appear, one within the other ; and 
the fingered citron of China. Itis very large, 
and is placed on the table by the Celestia’s 
rather for its exquisite fragrance than for 
its flavor. 

RomaN Souprers.—Iit was cousidered 
very honorable to be a soldier in ancient 
Rome—much more honorable than to be a 
mechanic or laborer. Every soldier took a 
most solemn oath, which was called a 
“sacrament.”’ Hle swore never to dgsert 
his standard, to submit his own will to the 
command of his leader, and to sacrifice his 
life for the empire. The soldiers were 
well-paid, but very strictly disciplined. 

Tar Fert.—Coverings for the foot be 

n with sandals. After these came shoes 
eft open at the toes, then the wooden shoes 
of the ninth and tenth centuries, followed 
in the Middle Ages by shoes with long 
pointed and turned-up toes, which some- 
times turned up as high as the knee. Later 
a shoe was worn with an exceedingly wide 
toe—so very wide that it a the pre- 
cess of walking. (uueen Mary restricted 
the wearing of this by a proclamation 
which ran tothe effect that shoes should 
not be worn wider the: <ix inches, 

A STRANGE ExPeERIMENT.—King James 
LV. of Seotland is said to have ordered an 
experiment to be carried out which must 
be re ed as one of the strangest ever 
recorded. With a view to learn what was 
the original human language, he had a 
dumb woman lodged on the Isle of 
Inchkeith, in the Frith of Forth, and two 
infants entrusted to her care. Oddly 
enough, the result was considered satisfac- 
tory, for in due course it was found that 
they spoke ‘“‘very good Hebrew !’ 

KILLED ny ForKks.—The unhealthiest 
occupation in the world is that of a cutler ; 
and among cutilers, these who grind and 
polish forks have the worst time. The dix 
ease that cutiers usually die with is known 
as ‘grinders’ ret.’ The lungs are found 
after death to be quite black as though 
they had been dipped in ink, and the lung 
texture, which ought to be like a spon 
is like a piece of india rubber. This is due 
to the fine dust from the steel and whet- 
stone. *The average age of fork-grinders is 
29 years. 

ANCESTRAL Worsniipe.—Ancestral wor- 
ship is the most formidable enemy mis- 
sionaries have to encounter in China. The 
man who becomes a Christian, abandons in 
the eyes of his fellow-countrymen, his tore- 
fathers for hundreds of years to misery in 
the world teyond this life. No funeral 
money is burnt for them, they are desti- 
tute of even articles of clothing, and they 
revenge themselves not on the erring de. 
scendant, but the country at large. There- 
fore the Chinaman who becomes a Chris- 
tian has to face not merely the hostility of 
his own family, but of all the neighbor- 
hood. 

SuGAR AMoNG THE ANCIENTS.—It 
seems almost impossible to imagine life 
without sugar, *) absolutely essential is 
its use tm the comfort of living. There is 
no mention of sugar among the early 
tireeks and Romans, although sugar or 
“sweet” cane was made known by the 
conquests of Alexander the Great, whose 
admiral, Nearchus, found it in the East 
Indies, It is mentioned as a remedial 
agent a few years before the birth of 
Christ—“a boney ealled saccharon, having 
the appearance of salt.” It is known, also, 
that Galen often prescribed it asa medicine. 
The juice of the sugarcane was used hy 
some of the oriental nations as an intox! 
cating drink. 

BERNADOTTE’S Secret.—Pernadotte, 
the founder of the present royal house of 
Sweden, never would submit to be bled, 
although the lancet was in his time in 
constant use by physicians. One day he 
suffered so much from feverishness that 
his medical attendant insisted on his being 
bled. The king had to give in, ashe was 
told his life might be in danger. But be 
fore the operation the king made every 
and told the doctor he 
must swear never to tell what he saw upon 
hisarm. The doctor having promised, th 
irew up his shirt-sleeve, and 
s Phrvgian pof 
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Where shal! we Gnd the beet 

‘That earth can give of rest’ 

Te it when weary work at length is done, 
When dewy evening veileth earth and rkr, 

Or when some distant goal te febly won, 
The laurel wreath pet o@ that will mot dic’ 


Nay ; this ls not the beet 
That carth cem give of rest! 
Have we n6t fopnd It In some ictaple dim, 
Haliowed and sflevt from Mie tNrongi tg street, 
Where, through an Incense-ctoud, the choral bymn 
Beare the worn qirit te Giol’s holy fect? 


Nay ; thie ls not the beat 
That earth oan give of rest! 
When—wearted with sore travel! in the aight— 
The Cari ness sudden breaks, and roun us, shed 
From the clear golden heavens, the morning light, 
Fragrant and fair, shows all our traval!l fed? 


Nay ; this is not the best 
That earth can give of rest! 
Then is it when we look upon the face 
Of some one best beloved, whose heart and iLfe 
Are kuft to ours, andin their tear embrace 
Forget the world t* full of care and strife? 


Ney ; this le not the beet 
Thatearth cam give of res 
Then is it fouud whea the het beart grows calm, 
The quick brain slow beneath the touch of Age, 
When saidest memories breathe ouly baim, 
And the tamed spirit frets sot in her cae? 


FOR LOVE OF HER. 


BY MAK AUTIION OF “LIKE UNTO A 8TAR,”’ 





*“BRUNA'S STORY,'’ “A GIRL'S DE- 


SPAIR,”” “‘TWICK MAK 


RIAD,’’ ETC., ETC. 





CHAPTER XX XVII—(cONTINURBD.) 


YHE dia not seem to heed the displeasure 
in his voice, the stern look with which 
he regarded ber, or that he offored her 

bo Oher greeting 
words, 

She could think of nothing but her 

band’s danger, 
“May [I goto him?" she said, with al- 
most fevermh excitement 


but those chill spoken 


nus- 


“Not vet,"” Doctor Kinsley saifvin the 
aamne chill tone of displeasure. “The least 
agitation would be fatal to him, and = the 


sight of you thus could not fall to agitate 
hiin. Millie’’—his voice chanyed as he ad- 
dressed Miss Harrison —‘will you take 
Lady Dereham upstairs, and let her rest 
aud change her gown ?" 

“May I not see bitin?’ Mand said pitifal- 
ly. “Tam quite calm. Look at my hand, 
iis quite steady. Papa, let ne see tinm,let 
ine see him !"’ 

“Having waited so long, you can wait a 
few hours lonyer,’’ Doctor Kinsley said 
coldly. “lave you no explanation lo give 
for your strange and most reprehensible 
conduct ?"’ 

“1 wrote,’’ she muttered, clasping her 
hands eo tightly logether that she bruised 
her delicate fingers. 

*“You—you wrote?" he slowly repeated. 
“When Yr’’ 

‘Some tineago; | do not 
long.” 

“Phere bas been no letter frou you, but 
had there been that would hardiy excuse 
your desertion of your husband.”’ 

“No,”’ ehe said dreariiy. ‘Nothing cana 
excuse that.’’ 

“At least you acknowledye that,’’ he said 
coldly. ‘Go with Millie now, and take some 
rest," 

“As il I could rest !’’ 


know how 


she said pession- 
— 

“You musttry,”’’ be answered, with a 
gentier tone in bis voice. “Tue ear! must 
not see you thus Hie is very weak, and we 
are very anxious, lo not add to our anx- 
lety,”” he added gravely, as Maud appeared 
to hesitate, 

**Come, dear,’’ Miss ilarrison said gently. 
and Maud let ler lead her to the door, but 
as she opened it Lady Dereham. quickly 
turned. i 

**Father,’’ she said uusteadily ; 
kind word w me! 
suffered !’’ 

“I believe you have, Maud,’ he answer- 
ed more gentiy. “But you hove made bin 
suffer.’’ 

He put bie hand on her shoulder, and 
touched ber foretead with his lips, aud, be 
felt the convulsive shudder which ran 
through her slighi frame. 

She lifted bis band, and voucked it with 
her iips, and the touch almost made him 
start, ber band and lips were burning. 

“You will not keep me from biu 7" she 
murmured, ‘Let nego to him soon, ta- 
ther.” 

“Yea, yes, as sovun as I can; but you must 
be brave, Maud, for his sake."’ 

“For his sake,”’ she repeated, then, turn- 
ing from biua, she followed Millie frou the 


“savy one 
li 1 have sinned,l have 


roaiu upto the one prepared for ber, aud 
subinitved withouta word to the young 
giri’s gentle ininistrations, subduing her 
I npallence and 40 X1iely brave iv, Wie Mil- 
e brusbed the Oy, luir bair, and coiled it 
; | oe 
= 3 : os 
;& ~ 
> “a al 
Pr One Lia 
~ -OKeO | CBS belay 
was eflected. 
Bat the rest Ler father liad « ica was 
im ivle to ber. 
due tried to remain sill on the ouch 
where Millie seuiled Ler socomfortabiy.out 
she couid not, aod Doctor Harrison's wise 
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little daughter saw that it would be useless 


to urge her to do so. 

When Maud complained of the want of 
air in the house, she took ner down to the 
drawing-room, out on to the verandab, and 
there d and her counpanion spent some 
of the | dreary hours of the summer 
night, the former pacing op and down like 
some wild, creature in her restless 
misery,the latter watching her with sympa- 
thising eyes, Once Maud met her glance 
and paused. 

“Don’t look so sorry, Millie,” she said 
unsteadily, and another time she sto 
ner walk to say toat she was keeping Millie 
from her rest, and that she would be so 
tired she had better goto bed; a posal 
at which Millie suniled, and which she 
quickly negatived. 

The hoars passed and the early dawn of 
the suuiiner day reddened the east,the still- 
ness and serenity of the night, the scented 
air, the flowers gleaining in the faint life, 
had seemed to mock Maud’s misery; the 
roseate bue of tnorn’s gentle fingers had 
scarcely touched the eastern sky, when 
Doctor Kisaley, pole and haggard fro:n his 
long night's vigt!, came out of the glass 
doors into the fresh, sweet, 
alr. 

“Come,” he said gently, and taking his 
daughter's hand led ber luto the house. 

It touched him and surprised him, ex- 
perienced physician as he was, to see what 
anudden, still composure fell upon Maud, 
as he took her band. 

The minute before she had been feverish, 
excited, trembling, shaken, now sne was 
quiet, cou posed, steady, and she bore tbe 
scrutiny of the doctors into whose preseuce 
he led her, bravely and calmly. 

Doctor Harrison was one of them, and he 
came forward and took ber band ; the other 


morning 


two gentlemen bowed gravely, lowk- 
ing ather with grave, keen, questioning 
eyes, 


Maud's glance did not fall beneath theirs; 
she met their eyes steadfastly, but so sadly, 
so pleadingly, that a mist caine before their 
own. 

There was a minute's silence, then one of 
them spoke. 

“Lady Dereham,” he said 
gravely and impressively, ‘‘f 


gently, but 
will mot try 


to conceal from you that the earl is in great 


danger; but Linay tell you that neitnuer I 
nor any of iny colleagues here despair of 
his life, Wili you help our endeavors t» 
Hive it?’ 

Would she? There was no need for 
words while that look was itn her eyes. 


‘May we trust you?” he went on grave- 
ly. “L[havetold you that the danyer is 
great; any agitation might be fata.; there- 
fore, unless you are prepared to witness 
his suffering without tears, to help the 
nurses in attendance without exciting the 


patient, it will be better that you do not go 
tohim. You do not look strony,” he ad ted 
doubtfully. 

“lcan be very stroug,”’ she sand ina 
voice clear and sweet asa Silver bell, aud 
though very, very low, quite callin and 


steady; “I shall be Very strong lo help | 


to undo what I bave done. 
me,”” 

The pbysicians consulted t gether apart 
for a few tninutes, 

It seemed to Maud as she waited, that the 
elder of the two Strangers thought she had 
better not be admitted to the sick room,but 
that the younger pleaded for her, and she 
thanked him for it in the depths of her 
bleeding heart. 

They themselves were terribly anxious, 
and they feared greatly the result of tue 
next few hours, 

Looking at Maud, they felt that she 
looked physically incapable of bearing up 
under the anxiety and pain of witnessing 
suffering which bad al:nost unnerved them- 


You imay tras! 


selves, the constant variation of fever 
and stupor which were so terrible to 
see, 


It was no sight, they felt, for a delicate, 
inexperienced woman, especially one so 
desply interested in the patient. 

And yet Lord Derebam in hie fever bad 
called so unceasingly tor her, that they feit 
that her presence inust have some influence 
over him, that perbaps her voice might 
rouse him from the deathlike stupor into 
which be had fallen. 

Yet they had so little hope that it was al- 
most cruel to reject ber prayer. 

Maud saw their indecision ; she moved a 
step nearer tothem, still and calin,iu ber soft 
white gown, 

“You need not fear to trust me,” she said 

in the sweet silvery tones which were so 
low and yet soclear, “My father will tell 
you that I am not unused to illness, and I 
know that I can be quite calm now, if vou 
will let me see him and nurse him. Per- 
haps,”’—for a moment the sweet, low voice 
faltered then steadied again—‘‘you think 
that I do not love him enough to make the 
effort, and perhaps I bave deserved that 
you should think so, but if my life could 
spare hima tithe of what he is suffering 
now, it would be gladly, freely given.” 

‘*] au sure of that,’ the younger of the 
two London doctors said impulsively, and 
Maud turned ber sweet, wistful eyes upon 
him with a look of gratitude. . 

*‘Heaven bless you for such a belief,” she 

aid earnestly. “Ob, sir, plead for me. You 


havea wile at hoine, perhaps, would you 
wish that she should be sal t i r 
& a fF eV a) ‘ MA = 2 - 
7 " ~ ” ~ 
4 -. 
5S are La A il oF! ba ‘iv. ia 
aure tual il be knew,’’ the Vellest iit 


flush rose in ber face for a moment, then 
faded into marble palior again, “he would 
~~ that I might be with him.”’ 


arnestly as she had spoken, with an in- | 


tensity of earnestness they could pn 





| 





| 


“&% but | coine again. Sir 


| lashes rested on his hollow cheeks, but he 
was not asicep; Lhere was none of the calm 


| her inarriage dress, on the last morning of 


; nurse who replaced her during tne day had | 


feel, there bad been no trace of excitement 
in ber manner. 

It would have been impossible to recog- 
nize in the calm, composed woman the 
trembling, agitated, nervous creature whom 
Addie EFlinore had watched so auxiously 
during the last few weeks. 

Her father looked at ber in alsnost inered- 
ulous surprise. 

Tben alter another slight hesitation, so 
slight as to be alinost imperceptible, Sir 
Francis Praed, who was the senior pbysi- 
cian, took ber band ip bis; it was as steady 
as if it had been carved in marble and as 


cold. 
“Come,” he said quietly, and those 
watching ber saw howa sudden glesm 


flashed into the’ sweet sad eyes as they Jelt 
the rooin together. 





CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 

T was well that Maud had nerved hersel! 
to bear a great sock, and that the physi- 
cian had prepared her for one, or ber 

strength would infallibly have given way 
when she entered the room where her hus- 
band lay, and saw the terrible alteration 
which his iliness and suffering bad made. 

As it was, it seemed for a momencas if 
her heartstood suddenly atill, and the room 
grew dark, but she recovered herself before 
even Sir Francis had time to notice the 
sudden weakness, and gently disengaging 
her hand froin the physician’s she went 
softly to the bed and knelt down besice 
it. 

Sir Francis watched her keenly, as did 
the narse, who, guessing that this beautital 
pale woman in her long white gown wasthe 
“Maud’’ for whom her patient called so 
incessantly, had softly withdrawn, and 
stood at a little distance from the bed; after 
a ininute’s scrutiny, however, the doctor 
and the nurse exchanged a glance of satis- 
faction, and the former noiselessiv quitted 
the room. 

Maud did not heed his exit, she had 
forgotten for the moment any presence buat 
that of her husband; her whole soul was ip 
ber eyes as they rested on bis face, the pale, 
lined, sunken face which rested upon the 
pillows, and on which the light of the new 
born dav dwelt so tenderly. 

lis eyes were closed, and the long dark 


and repose of slumber about bitn, although 
he lav motionless; even a child could have 
that this rest—if it might be called— 
was not sleep. 

He was terribly altered. Sometimes 
Maud, looking in tne wirror over the man- 
tel is the litthe sitting room at Calton 
Square, had said to herself that she was 
changed, but it was not with such a change 
as this, 

Sie felt that she herself, his wife, might 
have passed hiin in the street without re- 
cognivion, and ber heart sank heavily with 
a terrible fear, , 

Could it be that he could recover ? Could 
such a wreck of manbood ever be restored 
even to cocnparative bealth again? 

Was this her work? she thought, with 
a remorse Which increased with every 
faint vet quick breathing of the suffering 
man. 

The room in whieh he was, was her own 
old room, the roow where she had passed 
so many happy bours, where she haa 
dreained so tnany bright day-dreains, where 
she had wept so many tears, 

fhe rooms where she Lad stood, robed in 


seen 


her single life, before going to tae the 
Vows which she had so recklessly broken. 
Herown old room! 

Alb! was it not because it was hers that he 
had wished to be there, she thought, with a 
quickened beating of her beart? 

Tuere were so many things in it still, al- 
though it had been divested of most of its 
ornaments and dainty draperies by the 
doctor’s orders,and the polished oaken floor 
was carpetiess, to remind bim of her, that 
she told herself that he could not have for- 
gotten her or learnt to hate her,or he would 
have hated these things which re.ninded 
him of her; and, kneeling there, her whole 
heart rose to Heaven in one passionate 
prayer that ho might be spared to her, that 
she might be allowed to atone for what she 
had iunade hiin suffer. 

And almost ere the last words of that 
passionate supplication bad winged their 
upward flight, Lord Dereham opened his 
dark eyes,the eyes which had been so proud 
and so tender and so kindly, but which 
were now glazed and sightless and biank, 
and looked blindly upward into the lovely, 
loving, anguished face bent over him, iuto 
the sweet, brown eyes which bad once 
inade bis sunshine, but whose wistful, 
bungry yearning met no answering, kindly 
look froin him now, although bis voive 
uttered ber aaiwme in quick, husky, strained 
tones — 

“Maud! Maud! Maud!” 

Breathless aud tremwbliug inwardly she 
listened; for a moment she even dared to 
hope that be had recognised her, but the 
hope was but evanescent, she saw directly 
that this was no recognition, but part 
of the deliriuin, in which he bad caiied 





for ber so persistently, aud called for her 
Sill, even vOW when she knelt beside him, 
with ber hand on his burning, restless 
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‘ “linill Wiat LILkie air there 


and 


Was, tie bight purse bad gone, the | 


* ] 
coine, 


The doctors had come and gone, 
Francis Praed bad 


and 
Got 








e to London; he was waiting 
rbed in his ip 
case, an interest not w 
perbaps, but increased by 
and anxiety. 

A loug period of wandering bad 
that stupor; he bed not recognised his wi 
but called tor her again and again, 
while she bent over bim, whis 
name, holding his burning hands in 
little id palina, and bathing his t 
bing brow. 

The low, husky voice, now rising in 
sion, then sinking ia weakness, was 
silent for many winutes at a time; and even 
in those brief intervals of silence the fever- 


sightiess look which was so terrible to the 
watcher by his side. 


i 


at 


i 


suffered in the ¥ 
that she should forgive him,bis shuddering 
repetition of some of ber own bitter words 
uttered during that last unbappy interview 
when she bad reproached bim so butteri 
for the deception be had practiced; b 
anxious search tor her, 80 bopeless yet so 
earnest, and bis scornful phn ae agp of 
Dogtor Blake’s insinuations w showed 
her so clearly that the cruel suspicions 
which the latter bad tried to instil into ber 
busband’s mind bad never for a moment 
taken bold there. 

Scene after scene of their married life, 
their courtship, of the sorrowful time 
ceding it,. Lord Dereham seemed to hive 
through again, as be tossed restiessly on 
the wide, low couch which she had never 
leit ; but Maud noticed through it all he 
kept the secret of her brother’s guilt. 

That never passed bis lips, although once 
or twice he spoke of Arnold Graeme’s sac- 
rifice, and of his worthiness and nobility, 
and sadly, with such wistful longing io bis 
broken tones, of Maud’s love tor hitm. 

“ie was worthy,” he said again and 
again, while each word fell on the tortured 
ears and heart of that pale woman who 
bent so anxiously over the pillowson which 
be moved so restiessly. “So worthy of her 
love, but I came between them and stcie 
her from him, cheated bLim out of the re- 
ward be deserved, and she said—ah, the 
Litterest sorrow wy life could know—the 
knowledge of your unworthiness—she said 
that, and | was false, talse, that 1 bad made 
her my wife by a lie, ‘and that a life lived 
out by my side would be impossible to her, 
and that she would forgive when she for- 

— 

. And then quick terrible laughter would 
break from his lips, laughter which tmade 
Maud shudder and sicken, even while out- 
wardiy sue gave no sigu of weakusss, and 
the gentie bospital sister who watched with 
her wondered at her courage and compo- 
sure. 

Then the laughier vould die away, and 
in a low, faint, exhausted voice be would 
repeat sentences from her last letter to him, 
which told her how often and with what 
keen suffering he had read it, and then 
again that pitiful ery of “Maud, Maud !” 
would echo through the quiet house; and 
when Lady Dereham sank on her knees 
beside bim, pressing ber hands to bis brow 
and trying to soothe him with terderest 
words, he shrank from ber and said that 
her touch burned like tire. And in this 
deliriuin Maud learned what perhaps she 
would never have learnt from his lips, that 
the man he had gone back to save from the 
fire was Ernest Biake, the man who had 
tried to injure him, and who now owed bis 
life to the inan whom be had dove his best, 
or his worst to wrong. 

And so the summer day drew on to even- 
ing, and there was no change frow the rest- 
less fever and wandering save that almost 
deathlike stupor of exbaustion which fol- 
lowed it. 

His wife never left his side, save for a 
mnomentonce or twice to swallow,obedien t- 
ly, yet sorely against ber wil!, the nourish- 
ment on which ber father insisted and with- 
out which doubtless her strength could not 
have borne the strain upon it 

And the dawn of the second day, when it 
filled the eastern sky with its glory of 
crimson and gold and pink, found ber atill 
there, ber face drawn with unspeakable 
suffering, ber eyes watchful and untiring, 
and the sleep for which they watched 
parently as far as ever trom the wide, fev- 
ered eyes over which Maud longed to close 
the heavy lids, to shut in the feverish lustre 
and vacant stare, 

The anxiety grew with every passing 
hour; every access of fever leasened the 
little strength which remained. 

The stupors, when they came, were 
longer and more deathlike; but towards 
the evening of that second day it seemed to 
the anxious physicians and to the nurses 
thatthe fever lessened, that the patient 
submitted nore easily to the touch of the 
little hands which bathed his brow, that he 
took with less resistance a few drops of the 
restorative which Maud held to his parched 
and blackened lips, and that there was a 
change,» slight as to be al most iupercepti- 
bie eyen to the physician’s keen and ex- 
perienced eyes, on the haggard, worn face. 

The night boars wore on. Sir Francis 
Praed, who bad been up to town and had 
returned towards evening, was watching 


by side of the bed, Doctor Kinsley was 
ear Dn, wat y also that deathlike face, 
naciated with a faint 
Pe r s a c 
lhe Mau mn 
3 x ) “ 
mn Of V@ar uy unutterabie!l ve, ber breat 


lardiv perceptible, aituougbl ber heart was 
beating fast and furiousiy, and her lips 
were white as ber gown in ber intense 
anxiety. 


The earl bad lain with closed eyes for 
some Short time; they dared not Lbope that 
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he slept, yet ‘his face had fost something 
rie ee ea a tas ie 
long stu ) 

ini tre intervals of Gélirtam. we 

It was turned t0 Mau@ ag it rested 
on the pillows, towards dawh, just as it 
he had feit ber p his eyes opened 
siowly and heavily Treated upon her 
face, and into the dim, glazed, dark eyes 
crept 7 a faint look of recognition. 

**Maud !”’ 

Only her name, which be had uttered 
hundreds of times during the fast two 
days, bat the utterance thrilled her to ber 
inmost being with wild joy, for it told her 
that he knew her again at last. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


AUD?!” 
Ouly her nawe, but what joy and 
relief its conscivus utterance brought 
with it, 

Maud, ‘fortunately for ber,did not know 
how intensely critical the moment was, or 
her agitation might bave uunerved her and 
excited the ieut. 

Sir Francis watched ber with an auxiety 
which he had rarely felt before, feeling 
powerless at the inoment either to ad vise or 
dicen, But the wile’s great love helped 
ier. 

As she read the faint yet joyful recogni- 
tion in the dim eyes, which bad lost some 
of their feverish lustre,and saw how he 
moved Lis bead towards her feebly, as if he 
wished to lay iton her breast, she drew it 
with exquisite gentioness to that resting- 
place, and smiled so bravely into the sua- 
ken eyes which rested on ber own. 

Tue sinile seemed reflected in thein as be 
murmured ber nape again,and she stooped 
and put ber !ips to his, 

As she raised her bead hia eyes closed, his 
bead sunk more beavily on its chosen rest 
ing-place, and the plysiciaus leaned for- 
ward anxiously, not daring to hope it was 
sleep, yet unwilling to fear that be had 
again swooned, 

But what they dared not hope Lad co:ne 
to pass—Maud’s voiceless prayer had been 
beard ; he had fallen asleep. 

At first the slumber was somewhat fitful 
and restleas; once or twice be opened his 
eyes quickly, as if fearful of soine disaster ; 
but ed rested on that tender, loving face 
so watchful of him, and the faint, peaceful 
sinile dawned in them again; and alter a 
while Sir Francis saw that it would be sale 
to remove him froin Maud’s arm and place 
him on bis pillows once more. 

And asthe night wore on, the blessed, 
restful sleep continued, bealing and life- 
giving. 

The hope grew and deepened in Sir 
Francis Praed’s grave eyes, and at dawn he 
took Maud’s chill hand in his, and led her 
gently from the room. 

*] can give you hope,’’be said unsteadl!y. 
“He will live. That sleep may last tor 
hours, and until he wakens he will not 
need you. Take sowe rest yourself, my 
child, now; you need it sorely. My poor 
child, can yqu not hear me?” 

She looked at him with dim and sigbtieas 
eyes, but his words dia not reach her; the 
revulsion of feeling almost unnerved her ; 
he put her!nto a chair,and brought ber 
some water, 

“You hear me, do not you?” he asked 
her gently. “Theear! wil: live, I hope and 
believe ; but there is still danger from his 
extreme weakness. Lady Derehain,you had 
better take some rest now.”’ 

But she was strong nas she rose and 
put her hand into his, and looked up grate- 
fully into biw kind, dark face. 

“May I not stay with him?’ sbe said 
quietly. “I will not distress bim. Ah, let 
ine stay ; it is all dark an:l einpty where he 
is not.”’ 

And she had her way, and through the 
long summer day she watched by bim 
while he slept, a slender, motionless figure 
in a white gown, witb a look of almost ma- 
wrnal tendernessin her beautiful brown 
eves, 80 that when evening came,and in the 
dim light of the shaded room his lids un- 
closed, her face was the first on which his 
eyes rested, and the light was vot so dim 
but that she saw the sudden loveligit which 
brightened their sunken depths. 

But many hours must elapse before the 
doctors dared leave them together to the 
explanation which had to be tnade before 
there could be perfect confidence between 
thein once more. 

Betore Maud could show ber penitence, 
and entreat turgiveness for Ler harsliness, 
and give vent to the sorrow, and repent- 
ance, and love which filled ber heart. 


All iminediate danger was over traly,but-¢ 


the earl’s weakness and exhaustion were 
extreme, 

Hie seemed to have so little strength to 
bear the pain he still suffered froin his arm 
that there was still cause for watching and 
tenderest nursing and care, and boupe was 
but tremulous and uncertain in their 
hearts, 

Sut ceaseless watching and untiring care 
were his, even the nurses seeming to share 
Lady Derehatn’s unceasing anxiety and dis- 
regard of fatigue. 

She never leit him save when he slept, 
and then onty to snateh the rest on which 
ber father and Doctor Harrison insisted ; 
ind the long letter she wrote to Harriet E! 


re, In a hand-writir gZ which showed now 
Steadv the ttle hande were a! 
was written beside 
< 1 { ‘aia s&s 
tie that Addie laughed and cried 


) the iittle sitting room in Calt 
where Mand had told her the story of her 
life, aud of her one great sin of harshness, 
and of her long penitence. 

But that letter was three days old, and 
Adcie had read it many times, and Mrs. 


n Sc uare 
; ,ua 








Wilford had been totd of 


: aid’s happy re- 
unfo:: with ber husband, before 9 ypung 
Countess dared to touch npon it t vor ; 


but as strength returned to bia o in poste 
measure, the wistful e told how 
anxious hewas that there should be no 
longer any barrier between them, and 
trembling a little, with ber heart beating so 
fast that ber lips were white, she resol ved 
to ask his veness for her cruelty. 

Tt was evening ; the earl had been lifted, 
at his own wish, on toalow couch by the 
open window. 

The day had been bot and é6ven sultry, 
but the evening was cool, and balmy, and 
clear, nore like the evening under foreign 
meme without a trace of mist or cloud Ww 
nar its beauty. 

Maud wassitting on alow sett by the 
couch, she bad been reading to nim in her 
low sweet voice, and they had been silent 
for a little while. 

Maud’s eyes were looking wistiully out 
into the still evening, in whove soft light 
the sweet old-fashioned garden looked so 
fair and bright. 

The earl’s were fixed upon her face, 

which looked so pale, so very pale aad 
grave asthe light of the fading day fell 
upon it. 
The book froin which she bad been read- 
ing lay open upon her knee, and her hand 
rested on its pages, the frail littl band 
on which the wedding ring hung #0 loosely 
now. 


Presently her sorrowful eyes caine slowly 
back froin the flower-gemimed garden and 
met his as they rested on her face. 

She forced a little smile to her lips as she 
gently put aside the book from which she 
had been reading, and bent towards him 
with ber eyes somewhat dim and her lips 
somewhat unsteady. 

“You are feeling a little better to-night, 
Ivor?” she asked him gently. 

“Much stronger, dear,” he replied, his 
thin fingets closing over bers, 

“Much stronger!” she repeated, with a 
little fitful smile. “And so weak yet.” 

He siniled as he litted her hand to bis 
lips for a moment, and then,after a minute, 
he said softly— 

“What is that yearning in your os 
Maud? I wonder if you know how wistfu 
they are just now!” 

“Are they ?” she :uurmured. ‘Let me 
tell you why, dear. I ain bhungering to 
hear your voice say that you forgive ine all 
this long pain and suffering of which I 
have been the cause.” 

She had fallen on ber knees beside the 
couch now, and bowed her head over it 
Lord Derehain put his hand fondiy on ber 
ruffied, golden hair. 

“YouthLe cause, my darling!" he re- 
peated. “Nay, how is that ? You are the 
cause, I think, under IHleaven, that I ain 
Jiving now. Your sweet eyes seemed to 
draw ine back from the very brink of the 
grave. Maud, how good it was of you to 
coine to me when [I needed you so swrely, 
yet when I had forfeited all right to your 
dear nee. My darling, ne will not— 
you will not leave ine again !f”’ 

**J vor !’’—the sweet, low voice was trem- 
bling notwithstanding all its efforts, the 
loving eyes, 80 sad, so wistful, were resting 
upon his face—“inay I stay? Will you 
forgive me and let metry to atone for the 
past? I wrote to you ; I wrote asking if T 
might come to you, and when no answer 
caine, I thougbt,I feared, that I had offeud- 
ed you past all forgiveness.” 

“You wrote to me?” he said, raising 
himself slightly, weak as he was, on his 
elbow. 

“Yes, I wrote; only a few lines, I dared 
not write more. Sumetbing bad happened 
to show ine how wrong 1 had been, Low 
deeply I had sinned, and Addie—ah, I for- 
get, you did not know—Addio is a friend 
who bas been so good to me during this 
inost unhappy year, Ivor; it was she who 
told sme that [ should write, who made ime 
do it when I dared not because I feared you 
would be too angry with me, as indeed I 
deserved that you should be; it was she 
who showed ine, too, how wrong I bad 
been, and how deep my penitence should 
be. And it was deep, Ivor; J think my 
beart was broken with sorrow at iny base 
return for—ah, let me speak, my dearest 
and best, let me tell you all that tas been 
in my heart, alliny sorrow, all wy peni- 
tence.” 

“My darling, I never blained you,’’ he 
said tenderly. 

Her eyes filled with tears. 

“And that youdid not, inakes tiny sin but 
the greater,’’she answered unsteadily, “Oh, 
iny husband, ean Lever hope that you will 
give me back the place iu your heart which 
I forfeited ?”’ 

“Which you never lost, Maud.”’ 

“Because you were tvo generous,” she 
said. “Addie wanted ine ty come w you, 
Ivor; she said it was iny duty to come, but 
I agaréed not. I had Sehaved so vilely to 
you, #0 ungratefully, that 1 dared uot, It 
seemed to me that if you turned from me, 
as 1 had turned from you, I shonid have 
died, as I al:most did, I think, in those days 
that followed, when no letter came, and 

” 
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“My dearest, I never had a word from 
you,” he said earnesily in bis weak voice, 


as he lay back on his cushions, lookiug at 


ber with such sad vet such happy eyes. 
‘*] hadi sear I unt J st all hope and 
Thelow, brok " 3 pI 
head sank, and the fair, paie la j 
* 
love and sorrow, was hidden. 


There was a little silence. 
“Maud,” the earl sald then, very gently, | 


very tenderly; “there can be no question | 





' | guessed 
| hardened, In spite of bis efforts to 


of forgiveness between us, unless it be that 
you forgive ine fr so cruelly deceiving 
ou, I Lave suffered—I think you have 
uffered no less—my darling, and I de- 
served waufler, while you did not, and 


“Oh, Ivor, hush; your nobility makes 
iny basevess seew all the greater,”’ she 
pleaded passionately, ‘It seems impossible 
that your love should have stvod such a 
teat.”” 


‘Is there any test bo which you oould put 
it that if would not stand ?” with a happy 
little smile, which was weary enongh 
all its Dengvnens, “Maud, love is love, for 
evermore! But, darling,” be continued, 
leaning agalust ber shoulder as she rose 
frour her kneeling posture, aud went bask 
to her low chair by hisside; “how was it 
you caine to ine in ny need 7” 

“Nicholas came for me, dear,” she an- 
swered gently. 

“Nicholas! but be did nut know.”’ 

“Yes, a letter had come, just one line, net 
a letter, with ny address, It was sent to 
pape, and Nic.colss came for me at once,and 

© was go good to me, Ivor, although he 
must bave hated me for being the cause of 
all your suffering.” 

“But, Maudie, who sent that line ? 
Whom are we to thank for it?” 

A faint shade of color rose tor a moment 
in her face, then died out again, 

“At first 1 thought it was Addie,”’ she an- 
swered, in alow tone of in, “but alter- 
wards, since I caine here, Ivor, I thought it 
caine from——”’ 

“From whom, ny dearest?” be queried 
gently, as she paused and rested her cheek 
on bis hair. 

“Frow—from Doctor Blake !”’ 

The answer was 70 unexpected that she 
felt bim start slightly, ag he rested against 
ber shoulder. 

There was a little silence, 

“Did he know where you were, Maud f”’ 
the earl said in a very low voice. 

**Yesn,"’ 

“How long bad he known it?” 

“For some months, Ivor It was this 
way,” she added quietly. ‘Addie met with 
a slight accident, and he chanced to be the 
noarest doctor,and he caine, and after- 
wards he catne sometimes to see us. I 
thought he meant to be kind to us, for he 
oe my secret and seemed to take a kind- 
ly interest in us both, and I even thought 
once that he was learning to care for Addie, 
and [thought that the love of such a wo- 
man would inake him a good man. And 
then, at that time, Ivor, Knew nothing 
against hiin, and—dear, forgive me, I am 
grieving you.” 

“Go on telling mne,’’ he said quietly, but 
with a stern brow and compressed lip. 
must kaow all, Maud.” 

She looked at hitn anxiously, her eyes 
full of trouble, and as he met her glance, 
his face relaxed slightly. 

“Tell ine, dear,” he went on gently. 
“Do not fearto burt me; nothing in the 
world could hurt meso much as to think 
there was not entire confidence between us 
now.” 

“But afterwards,’ she went on softly, ‘I 
saw that he had not cone in friendship, but 
in ee oe J was wrong to have trusted 
him, and——” 

“How did you !earn your error, Maud?”’ 
the earl said very gently, moving his head 
as it layou hershoulder, so that he could 
look up at the fair, earnest, sorrowful face, 
into which a faint color rose, slowly mount- 
ing until it reached ber brow and was loa 
in the waves of her soft fair hair. 

There wasa littie silence. 

“Oan’t you tell me, Maud ?” the gree 
man said softly, lifting his fingers an 
touching the pink cheek gently. ‘Would 
it bart you? Then don't tell ine, dear one, 
if it pains you. Let me guess,’”’ 


His face was very stern as he turned it 
from her, and looked out into the peaceful 
evening landscape, at the fragrant old gar- 
den in which the roses gleaned, pallid In 
the din fading light. 

“Ivor,” Maud whispered,putting her lips 
to the slim fingers she held in her own, 


“Bat forhim I should not be with you 
now. Lethim go out of our lives for- 
ever.”’ 

A long silence followed the timidly 


spoken words, then he said softly — 

“You are right, dear, Itis not for such 
an one as I, to whom #0 much has been for- 
given, to cherish anger; and he has given 

ou back to ma, after all.’’ 

“Such a gift!’ she said, trying to speak 
lightly ; then, as theireyes met, her own 
filled with tears of mingled joy and pain. 

“Can't you guess how precious that gift 
is 7” he whispered fondly, “Maud, could 
any other beso doar and 80 precious to 
ine ?”” 

“Beeanse you value it so much more 
than it deserves,’’ she murmored, and 
there was another long, bappy silence in 
the quiet room, during which Lord Dere- 
ham stifled his passionate resentment—for 
ithbad been passionate—against the man 


whowe life he bad saved, and who had 
wronged them both soer ielly. 
“I think if I bad been sure, I could not 


have done it,” he said siniling taintly. ae | 
guewed-—nay, in my heart I knew—that he 
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had lied to me, that he had tried to part us, | 


even nore compietely than we were parted 
already bat would not own it, even to 
veelf! When le:medown here, Maud 


’ M 4 nded 


490 | 
* stay } re ana n I 
had tried’’—his voice 
keep 
“ty send me out of Engtand.’”’ 


ru) ourinyg 
why he 


j , 
it grenitle - 
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THE HORSESHOE OMEN. 


——_ = 


Horse-shves are surreunded, as it were, 
with a balo of superstition, aud im al) tiines 
an awe geome to have been felt of them. 
W here, however, to begia with an account 
of thein and where to end, is a matter some- 
what difficult to decide, the subject being 
#0 rich in foik-lore, it is considered, even 
in the present day, particularly iucky 
to find a horse-shoe that has been ost; and 
a horse-shoe natled over a door is said to be 
eflectual in keeping out the Evil One and 
his earthly satellites— witches and warlocks. 
This superstition possesses a firm bold in 
many rural districts, and may be sven in 
the borse-shoes that are nailed over stabie 
and other doors, 

The principal gsteway at Allab India 
is thickly studded ae gente: or Se 
size and make. There are hundreds of then, 
nailed all over the great gates, doubtiess 
the offerings of many a waylarer, who has 
long since Hoisbed bis earthly pligrisnage. 
It has been suggested and apparently with 
soine reason, that in ancient Pagan times 
the horse-shoe may have been a recognized 
syinbol in serpent worship, and hence tay 
have arisen its couumon use againstall wan- 
ner@tevil. The resemblance is of vious, 
wore @pecially to the ow of haraleas 
snake which is rounded at both ends, so 
that head and tail are both apparently 
alike. 

The creature moves backward or forward 
at pleasure; hence the old belief that it ac- 
tually bad two heads, aud was indestructi- 
ble, as, even when cut into two parts, it was 
supposed that the divided heads would seek 
one another and reunite. It stands to rea 
gon that in asnake-worshipping community 
such a creature would be held in high rev- 
erence, 

Even in Scotland various snake-like 
bracelets and ornaments have been found, 
which seein to favor this theory, and ata 
very early period both snakes and borse- 
shoes seein to have been engraved as syin- 
bols on sacred stones, We hearof the lat- 
ter baving been sculptured not only on the 
threshoids of old London houses, but even 
on the ancient clurchosin yarlous parts of 
Great Britain. 

They are constantly natled upon houses, 
stables, and ships, as a charin against witch- 
craft, In Scotland, England and Wales, and 
especially in Cornwall, where, not only on 
vans and oinnibuses, but sometimes on the 
grin gates of old gaols, wo may find this 
carious trace of ancient superstition. Au- 
bery, in bis “Miscellanies,’’ says: “Under 
the porch of Stainfield Charch, in Suffolk, 
I saw atile with a horseshoe upon it, placed 
there to hinder the power of witches, though 
one would imagine that tne holy water 
would have been sufficient.” The charin 
of the horse-shoe lies in its being forked 
aud presenting two points, 

Kven the two forefingers kept apart are 
thought toayertthe Evil Eye, or prevent 
the machinations of the lord and master of 
the nether world. ‘The pentacle, or seal ot 
Solomon, is supposed to possess great pow- 
ers, as being composed of two triangles pre- 
senting six forked ends, and, thorefore 
calied pentacle (five) erroneously. 

When Monmouth Street was a fashion- 
abie locality of London, it was noted for its 
number of horse-shoes nalled over the door- 
waysoronthe sills, In 1813 Str Henry 
Ellis counted thirteen there; in 1841 there 
were six, in 1852the nuimber had Increased 
to eleven; and since that time thelrouumber 
has dectined to nil, Nelson, it Is said, had 
great faith inthe power of the horse-shoe, 
and one was nailed to the mast of his flag- 
ship “Victory.” 

“Lucky Doctor Jones’ attributed the suc- 
cess of his fever powder to his finding a 
horse-shoe, which he adopted as a creat upon 
his carriage, Atthe gate of a brewery In 
London, and on the trappings of the horses 
of the establishinent, a horse-shoe is very 
conspicuous, The lucky belief in the horse- 
shoe may lave led to ita adoption as the or- 
nainental part of a searf-pii, 

We are told Ol a very curious superstition 
which prevailsin Java and in China, an 
swering in some meacure to our practice of 
nailing horse-shoes over stable doors, Th» 
following, reference occurs in “Leland’s 
Letters”: “Itis,as all the world knows, 
considered lucky w find a horse-enoe, but I 
picked one up just as 1 set footon the track. 
lam assurred by the most experienced 
soreeresses and witches among the people, 
that of all others «a shoe found on a race- 
track isa taliginan of most potent power, It 
is explained that ‘perbaps one of the Lborses 
running lost the race by losing the shoe, 
and so you'll get the luck he lost,’”’ 

Suns —_- — -_ _—— 

Provuv oF Hist Stisrec.—A Chieago po- 
per relates the case of a young tnan whey 
was regarded as a phenomenon, because he 
took tabs mister to all the best entertain- 
nents, and actually devoted binself to her 
during the lecture and concert season, Be- 
ing praised tor hie unusual attention to his 
sister, the young inan properly and proudly 
replied : 

“No, thers’s nothing wonderfol or extre- 
ordinary aboutit. She ts the only wotnan 
I know in whoin I have the nos thorough 
confidence, She is always the sanie,alwayvs 
pleased and aflectionats, and tw tell you 





the candid truth, I’m afraid she'll go and 
; harry sole of these imitation nen around 
here, end be unbappy ail Ler iife. 
“si sah NOVOWd se t mr ke , - ‘ 
on 
8 4 
* at 
hod 45 goou @ » J na y 
The exaw pie is inost commendab 
young wnan would do wel. to seek ‘ 
ter’s society until be Linds ar ‘ . 


| good as lis s:st 
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SWEET DAY OF DATS. 





BYoe. ¢, B. 
—_—_——— =~ 

On the moss-grown vridges | tan, 
Where you gave me once your band, 
Where a story, new, set of4, 
Once without s word wee tol4. 
BUll the daylight slowly dies, 
Eubing from the tender shire; 
Still the river creeps sions, 
Crooning yet ite wistful song 

Day of days, sweet dey of dave, 

Years their shadows round we ratee, 

Happy they who, looking on, 

Still remember days agone’ 


Ali! of all aweet dage that day, 
(one from sight and reach awey, 
Even as this Bower! throw 
Down the olf gray stream will ec, 
Nay—tlingere prisoned lies, 
Where the ewaving @illowe rie, 
(hut of reach, lowe, like ewret dave 
Lingering yetin memory's gare’ 
Day of days, eweet dav of dave 
Vears their shadows round ae ratee. 
liappy they whe, |voking on, 
Bull remember daye agone! 
———_- § 


FORTUNE’S HAND. 


BY THB AUTHOR OF ‘‘#TKANGERA #TILL,”’ 


“PRINCK AND PVRKASANT,”” ‘THE 


LIGHTS OF HOCKEY,” “A 


WOMAN AaIN,'' BTC, 


CHAPTER MEAT, 


DO not know how T am to endure it!’ 

Yolande is saying Ws bherwelf thin after. 
noon, 48 she ile alone sewing in 

work-rooin with the window open, 

It isa relief—n great relief—to be alone, 
the greatest that the sorrowful monotony of 
her days ever brings to her now, 

Her aunt Keren has goneto @ neligibor's 
house to tea, and old uncle Silas, aller bins 
early dinner, has listened leotly to the 
reading of the newspaper vy Yolande until 
he falls asleep. 

So there ls an end to the ainall woes and 
the petty fidgets and cross-grained speeches 
and martyr-like moods for «a while, 

“1 do not know how J am ts endure it,” 
Yolande repeats, with dreary calinnens— 
“week after week, mouth ailer month— 
perhaps year after year—trying Wo be pa- 
tient with aunt, trying to be cheeriul with 
uncte,putting up with unnecessary dimcom- 
fort, pinching, contriving with needieus 
economy for nothing, If there were a 
special or worthy object in it-—if it were to 
benefit any one dear tsone—L could do it 
easily, cheerfully, willingly. 1 can't now ! 
What shall { do? What can I do?" 

Despondency like a thick cloud euvelopes 
the lonely girl, sitting there in the gloomy 
silent rooin, thinking of her Iife, marred 
before she is two-sudtweuty. 

Iimpationce at ber fate tompia her to er 
out ~ ogee Ileaven aud againet iwan—dull 
despair, which tries to call iteel{ resiguation 
prevents ber. 

“Lam tired of boping, tired of praying,” 
Yolande inoans, with her head laid down 
on a pile of household linen, “It is not the 
will of Heaven that I ehould be bappy. I 
have lostall that nade life precious v) me, 
and yet I must try w live on some- 
Low.’ 

She is very tirod with bodily fatigue from 
along bard morning # work in belping the 
two ineflicient young servants, 

She feels solitary and belipioss and for- 
lorn, spending this calin pleasant afternoon 
sewing in a dull roow faeing a dend 
wall, 

Her tearsare flowing a8 she rests her 
aching head, with ell the brown bair 
roughened and dishevelled, on the pile of 
coarse kitchen towelling which is being 
inended, 

And in the stillness of the silent house 
and the quiet grounds she fancies she hears 
footsteps walking up the gravelled drive to 
the bouse, and then pausing—lolilering in a 
CUrOUS Pur ponelesm laahion, 

She does pot trouble to ascertain whone 
are the steps, though sie nnows that they 
are neither the maid-eervant's nor those of 
the solitary gardener—it does not much 
inatter whose the footatep= are, 

“Sone visitor, |] ain siraid,”’ she thinks 
at last, with an unsettied look at her gown 
and tuinbled cufla “Wiy dou't they ring 
or knock? [| hope Anna won't open the 
door with a soiled apron, as ehe did yenter- 
day. Well, | can't beip it if sie does, Ob, 
dear—I hope it isa‘ta visitor whow I must 
gO in lo talk &,"’ 

There is silence now for 


tie 


moment, anda 





Yolande is laying ber head down with a | 


weary sigh of relief, when she fancies she 
bears the footsteps again cromming the sward 
at the corner of the house, and then eom- 
ing down the narrow gravelled space rigtit 
in fromt of the work-rans, 


“Itis only Tow Biackford alter all. 
stupid I ai,’ sue says, with « quick trem- 
ulous Big li. 

Her heart beuta wild even vet at the 
DaArenst « f { ere jar ng. 

| ‘ 
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Tom Blaekford too las @ very goodiy 


presence, if this pale handsome young fel 


lL hope the young 
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The next moment he has leaped in over 
the low windowill, and with inovhereut 
words of gisduesw and tenderness and 
pleading has cacght Yolande ia bis strong 
arta, 


“My poor little girif My poor little wifel 
My ows dear little wile,” she bears him 
saying over and over sgain, while be covers 
ner face with kisses. “Yolande, won't you 

k tome? Won't you 0 forgive ine, 


darling 7 be pleads, straining ber to bis 
beart, fitting her upon bia knee, il 4 
the little head with ite dishevell brown 


bair tight inst bis breast, “Sweet- 
heart, Cons yee to me? I heard 
that you wrote W ine, but I never got 7 
letter, never know anything of your terri 
troubles, my dariing, 1 would have come 
from the ends of the earth to you if I bad 
thought you wanted me, Yolande, speak 
to me, dear.” 

But Yolande iiteraliy cannot speak to 
bim for a full minute, 

Nhe feels that she is suffocating and chok- 
ing with excitement, tut strives bravely wo 
keep control of herself. 

She gazes at him with wild eyes fall of 

oulsed longing, and, with her hand 
clenched on nie, raises her head from bis 
breast to look at him, 

“There is no useininy saying anything 
or being giaa,” she says, ina slow teous 
way; “you will go away again, and leave 
ine aione."’ 

Tears till Dalias Giynne’s eyes, though 
hers are bright and toarless, He raises her 
leit hand to lis lips and kisses her wed- 
ding-ring. 

“As surely as iny marriagering Woo 
your finger--astraly as Heaven bears me, 
my dariing wile,” be says sclemuly—‘“*you 
and I will never pert again as long a we 
both shall live.’’ 

* + * * * 


‘Tuat sweet «alas autumn day bas passed, 
and many inore have followed, and now 
October's rough winds are stripping the 
woodlands bare and vringing wet storiny 
nights, with the windows rattiing and the 
rain veating agalost the panes, and wild 
blasta bowling around the closed dovurs and 
curtained casemeonts of Mowe, 

Ab, biewxd word—blessed glace where 
peace and love reign—ae unlike the dreary 
world of cold and darkness outside as ia the 
Home beyond the grave unlike the rough 
storury ways of this mortal iife, 

Yolande Glyone and ber husband are in 
their own home, 

Itinan pretty yagumeatess litte house 
forty miles nearer Landon than Fair View, 
for Palins Kcon ly business every day. 

His triend Mr. Deaville bas gut him a pom 
with plenty of bard work aud not wo much 
salary lo begin with, 

“We'll work you ap to semething Vetter 
by-and-by,"”’ Mr. Davilie maid, “At present 
you're not worth more than what we are 
paying you, but, if you'll let me see what's 
in you in the course of a evuple of years or 
#0, I'll not forget you.” 

lt isan undersecretaryship of @ railway 
company ; a0d DaliasGiynne unet thank- 
lully accepted it naan enormous limprove- 
inenton the Haltimore Hotel aud Mr, Davi- 
BOlbe 

That shining light resigns his situation 
soon after Mr, Daville’s return from the 
States, aud the bead-waiter seps int his 

lace. 

But Yolande’s letters never come Ww 
light, though gy omg and bead-waiter 
agree in telling tr. Deaville that lettors 
such as he deacribes were certainiy banded 
in by the postinan at the ball oflica, 

The Pacific Salvage Company in being 
wound up, and of their money the luck ions 
shareholders will never see so inuch as « 
pinch of golden sand frou the depths that 
have sucked duwn tens of thousands of 
sovereigna, 

Sone other of old Silas Dormer'’s specu- 
lations have turned out wot quite so badly 
aA Wan xX poctod, 

Tere are turee or four thousand pounds 
more than any one hoped lor rescued from 
the ruin. 

There will be perhaps about five hundred 
a year secured when the winding-up pro- 
cess in over; and & this sum both Dallas 
Glynne aud bis wile inem on aiding three 
hundred a year tte, 

Alter « great deal of persuasion, Mina 
Doriner is induced ty consent to this ar- 
rangement, 

Iler brother does na ay t © care 
much one way or the other, The biow baa 
sceined to stun bins, and be poutiers about 
his garden, and talks ahout bis Iruit-trees 
aud celery-beds, but very seldom of bis lost 
fortune, 

“Youare not biame lor the deeds of 
that wieked Lard Venutrests, your cousin, 
Captain Glynne,”’ Miss Doriner says plain- 
tively ; “and it‘ehardiy fair, I think, for 
you and Yolande w deprive yourselves of 
tures hundred a year to add to our com- 
forts, It ehows a nice mi-eud in you—that 
isall lean aay. Of course you know that 
every shilling we bave will be lett to you 
and Yolande and your ebildren, Captaiu 
(aly nue?’ 

“Thank you, aunt Keren,” be says gaily. 

beggars will bave to 
Wail a long titne tor it, 

‘The what?” aske tie old 
MCAI alized, 
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And pow s letter comes trom Isabelle 
Glover to tell ber that poor Lady Pen- 
treath’s su flerings are over, capers = too 
the date fixed for tne funeral, cere- 
mony that seems to follow such gbast- 
ly rapidity after the last breath bas 


Yolande and Dallas choose the loveliest 
huge anchor of snowy flowers that Covet 
Garden cao produce—one mass uf waxen 
blooms and trembling glimpses of maiden- 
hair fern—and send it with their naines and 
their love and deep regret, and think only 
that they bave lost a friend of whom they 
will bear no more. 

“I shall put on black for her, dear,” Yo- 
lan4de says—‘‘not because she wass countess 
and a relative, but because | mourn ber in 
my beart.” 

And, on the very evening that she comes 
down to dinner dressed in her fresh mourn- 
ing tor the first time,the post brings a letter 
from Lord Pentreath’s sulicitor, aud Dalias 
hears of hist y- 

“In token of my friendship and regard 
for Dallas Glynne and his wife Yolande”’ 
Lady Pentreath bas bequeathed tweive 
thousand pounds to him and bis beirs ab- 
miutely. 

“shall we take a grander house, little 
woman, or shall we save it up for the 
heirs?” Dallas aska. 

“Iam very happy here, dearest,” Yo- 
jande answers; “1 wae never so bappy io 
any house before in my life, and’’—with o 
shiver—‘l hate grand houses!” 


CHAPTER XLIIL 
|; their unpretentivus little house Lady 





Nora finds ber son and her daughter-in- 

law when Mr, Carter brings k his 
wite froin a lengthened Lovneyimeon on the 
Continent. 

And, with as much sunling audacity as it 
she has been their tender benefactress, the 
little lady, looking perfectly radiant, comes 
one cold day in Novemoer to see then, 
wrapped in splendid seaiskin and sables 
for which Mr. Carter bas just peid a hun- 
dred guineas, 

Sbe wakes herself quite at home, and 
ignores all unpleasent things in tue past— 
she dves not quite approve of such a mod- 
om menage, but sili she is very aflection- 
ate and pleasant and cheerful and gracefully 
inaternal. 

But before she goes her son takes her 
aside, and sternly and determinedly de- 
mands the diainond-and-sapphire ring. 

“If I must pay for it, I will, mother, no 
inatier what it costs,”’ he says; “but the 
ring I must and will have.’’ 

“You shall bave it, Dailas—I told you so 
before,’’ Lady Nora responds, with a pout, 
“I have only just returned home, you see ; 
and now I want youand Yolande to come 
up and see meaud Mr, Carter, and dine 
with os, and be friendly sll together. He 
is really the best of good kind creatures,”’ 

“Tl am gat to hear it,” Dallas says, in 
very cool curt tones, “I hope you will be 
happy, nother, but Idon’t want my hap- 
piness endangered any more. Mother, I 
must have Joyce Murray's ring back with- 
out delay—I will pay reg whatever you 
please to charge me for it.’’ 

“You shali bave it next week, Dalias,’’ 
Lady Nora says tage 

But she reckons without Madeinvoiseile 
Beila Glover, 

She offers forty—fifty—eighty guineas in 
vain for the ring. 

Miss (ilover inforins her that if she were 
to offer a thousand it would be all the 
aainre, 

‘I am well off now, Lady Nora, and 
money is not so much an object to ine as 
the possession of the thing I fancy,” she 
writes in reply. “Besides,” she adds iu a 
posiacript, “the ring is not really yours in 
any sense of the word. I havenever been 
asked torit by either its former owner 


or its later owner, Captain Dallas 
Glynne.” 
n ber despair at this anewer, Lady Nora 


confesses to ber son what she bas done with 
the ring, and be bimself writes to Isabelle 
Glover for it. 

This letter is all that that astute young 
woman has been waiting for. 

On that very day she packs up her trunks 
to leave Pentreath, where she has reinained 
since the Countess’s funeral,with ber friend 
and staunch ally Mra. Vavasor. 

The Earl, whohas been staying with a 
friend in Derbyshire to seek consolation for 
his widowed heart, returns bome the next 
day ; and in the evening, when he has re- 
tired to bis stadly, he bas a visit from his 
“little friend.”’ 

Hie isin a particularly amiable temper 
this evening — some speculations have 
turned out splendidly within the last few 
days, and, for a newly-bereaved widower, 
be isin very good apirita, 

His late Countess’s -veak-minded will 
was a blow to lim certainiy, but tuen the 
money be inberited at ber death isa solace 
in itaeif, 

“Not that I gradged you her ladyship's 
bequest, Kelle,"’ he said gioomly, when the 
will was read. 

“Not you—ot courwe nat,"’ Belle thought. 





“You would not have cut down my legacy 
to five hundred pounds if you bad known 
the terms of ber will! Of course not.” 
But on this evening he feels reconciled 
to everything and every one and is in a 
sweetly-pious frame of mind. 


He bas enjoyed an excellent dinner, and 
“ ue eatior fra wonder & a irewubling 
~~ y - Brey : » ia 
“ ’ (he pages | a2 re 
view wie na lp Lere, 2nd tie sight 
ty hes itie friend’ }her @xquisite imourt 
ing-gown of thick dull broeade, jet-em- 


broidered, and with ruffles of erape setting 





leaving 
“Leaving ! 
startied to be 
serious! You can 
are going to leave me?” 

“Indeed I do mean Iam going to leave 
you,my dear Lord Pentreath,” Miss Giover 
replies, with gentile dignity and pathos, *[ 
can do nothing else.” 

“Why can’t youstay on bere for—for a 
while, at all events?” his lordship asks, 
fidgeting in Lis chair aud mumbling over 
bis wor “lam away again almost 
immediately, and 1 be Roos only for 
flying visits; and you can be mistress bere, 
Belle, and do just as you please.”’ 

“Until the new Countess comes,” Miss 
Glover supplements deliberately. ‘No, 
thank you, my lord; withall my devotion 
to you and iny friendship for you, nothing 
you could say or do would induce me 

that role. I am poling to stay with 
Mrs. Vavasor fora wiile. Thanksto dear 
Lady Pentreath and ber sweet generous 
thoughtfulness’”’—with a taunt in every ac- 
cont—“I need notturn out in the world 


You can’t mean you 


{riendless and bomeless to earn my ~ 


“And nothing I could say would induce 

ou to alter your determination, eh, Isa 

lle, my dear?” the Earl asks, with a 
chuckle and a crafty sinile at her. 

“No, nothing,’’ belle replies coldly. 
“The only word you could say toinduce me 
to stay I know you will never speak. I 
have pn your friend, confidant, adviser, 
hbelper—what not; but the moment you 
ceased to have need of ine you would put 
me aside or suffer it to be done. I prefer 
putting myself aside to suffering you or 
your second wile to “o it.” 

“You—you sre making mighty sure of 
my having a second wile, and a new 
Countess, and all the rest of it!” the Wari 
says, wriggling a littie on his chair and 
with a wneaking pretence of being dis 


eased. 

Isabelle looks at him with all the scorn 
she feels for him in her bright eyes. 

“Not balf so sure as she is making of it 
and waiting for it,” she retorts, with a con- 
temptuous sintie, “though [I am sure 
enough. Why,I have ber wedding-present 
all ready forher! I’iishow ittoyon, It is 
charmingly pretty, I think. I hope you and 
she will think the same,” 

She takes a tiny morocoo case out of her 
pocket and shows hin, nestling in the dark 
velvet, a beautiful diamond-and sapphire 
ring. 

“It’s not quite new,’’ Miss Glover says 
brightly, while Lord Pentreath, with his 
ugly dry puckered lip held in by hin teeth 
and bis favean unwholesome purply red, 
stares at her and the ring alternately, “but 
itis a lovely ring. You have seen it beture 
I’m sure, and I have no doubt that dear 
Joyce will be very giad tobave it in her 
own aagain. It bas been a useful 
littie ornainentin its time,” Miss Glover 
adda, withan air of calm contemplation of 
the jewel. “It has betrothed Joyce Murray 
to licensed and unlicensed lovers. I git it 
out of the of the last one, and 
now he is begging earnestly of ime to give 
it back again to him. Poor Dallas Giyone 
—this ring has cost him dear! It may cost 
others dearer beture we see the last uf it,”’ 
Miss Giover says, with asigh, to which bis 
lordship responds with certain very 
ugly muttered words, ‘What are you say- 
ing ?”’ bis tormentor asks in a very shocked 
tone. “Lord Pentreath, I did not think you 
could use such language. I was just going 
to read you the letter for fun’’—in a very 
injured tone. “It caine yesterday morning 
tome. Poor unlucky wretch! I suppose 
Joyce insists on having the ring returned, 
lest it dainage her chances ; and bis jealous 
wite, I su , Is vowing vengeance be- 
cause be can’t explain certain things satis- 
factorily; and poor Dallas is telfing lies 
through thick and thin to save bimseelf! 
Listen to what a fright he’s in!” Muss 
Glover says gaily. “Whatever sui the 
ring bas agent ag she reads, “I will pay 
you again willingly, andas much more as 
you think fit to ask me, Poor Dallas—be':| 
give a thousand pounds for it, I verily be- 
lieve, and Joyce would give two thousand 
and inore. I might makea lot of money 
out of this dangerous little baubles” sie 
laughe. “I might establish a system vt 
‘chantage’ on the future—I mean on Miss 
Murray--if I were angrintnes enough to 
doso. Poorthing! Her prudence did not 
equal ber ambition when she gave that rin 
to a married lover. Ob, very well, Lor: 
Pentreath”—ina shocked voice—“if you 
cannot control your temper, I had better 

away.”’ 

For, in a sudden spasm of e, bia lbord- 
ship bas dashed both ring and letter off the 
table on to the floor, 

Isabelle stoops and 
posediy, 
rooin. 

“Stop!” be growls in a very ungentie- 
manly manner. “Let me see that jet 
ter !’’ 

He reads it from beginning to end si- 
lently and slowly, and gives it beck with- 
out a word, 

“I will say good-bye to you now and 
here,” Miss Glover says gently, after a 
pause. “I shall be gone early--—perhbaps be- 
fore you are down in the moruing. With 
inany thinks for every kindnews you have 
shown ine, Lord Pentreath, 1 say good-bye; 


picks thei up com- 
and is silently jeaving the 


and Heaven ble«s you and keep you ir 
sorrow n days to cone.” 

ene Kisses the band bis iordship giv 
her, sulkily though be does s0; and ber 
stately robes—Isabelice is always ciad 


princeasse in these days—rustie and swirl 2s 


| She curtseys deeply and reverentiy, as if 


low with the si.ky fair inoustache and bril- | thoughtfulness and numerous other per- | off her white throat and arms, is an addi- | she were saluting royalty. 
liant gray-bine eye te le, } fectione | tonal pleasure to hit, | And then ste leaves the room ; and when 
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Lord Pentresth comes down sexi worning 
bis “tittle friend” has gone. 


Gone forever, she almost fears for a ' 


month or two. 

After that, a star of hope rises on her | 
borizon—a star of hope in a new cunstella- 
tion—a constellation in which one can dis 
cern the outlines of the form of a coro- 


net. 
. * o * * * 


Dallas Glynne fails, as Lady Nors failed, 
in recovering the ring from Isabelle 
Glover's keeping; but one morningiu the 
apring of the second vear after y Pen- 
treath’s death Joyce Murray has her un- 
sucky jewel restored to ber. 

It is sent to ber by the low-born rival 
who bas triampbed over her at iast, and 
lett her with nothing to show for her wasted 
years, ber — beauty and brightness, 
her ambitious longings, ber fal to 
herself, to love, to truth—nothing but the 
tairy gold of ws#ithered leaves, the dead 
hopes and ambitions that shrivel and flutter 


away — ae ereep. p 
- 


Yolande Glynve’s baby-daughter is just 
four months oid at this time, and, as all 
such miraculously wise and beautiful first- 
born infants do, is daily impressing her ad- 
wiring fateer and mother with ber great 
and varied power of “nuticing,” “laugh- 
ing.’ and wwarvellous general intelli- 
gence. 

She ma very fair speciinen of babybood 
certainly—a “Baby May” truly, as she has 
been baptized by her mother’s wish, ‘Maria 
Dallas ;” and her fatber thinks the name is 
not at all pretty enough for his daughter, 
with ber 


*‘Sinless ey -s of blue, 
And parted hair of a pale, pale gold, 
That is priceless every curl.** 


And it is on the auspicious oceasion of cele- 
brating the tourth month of the pues 
lady’s mundane existence that las 
Giynne and his wile receive wedding-cake 
and cards, and learn tisat there is a uew 
Countess of Peutreath. 

And itis the new Countess--the Right 
Honorable Lady Isabelle Giynne, nee 
Giover—who sends back to poor Joyce 
Murray that fatal ring which bas cust her a 
coropet. 

But on that other woman, the bitterest 
sorrow of whose life has been caused by 
Joyce Murray'sselfish vanity and falsehood 
—on her who through all bas been true w 
her womanhood, true to her ivove, faithful 
in her duties, tin her troubles, ineek- 
ly looking to Heaven for help and strength 
and patience—on her the smile of Heaven 
rests, as it surely does on all chastened 
faitbfal souls sooner or later. 

For Yolande Glyone and ber husband 
the fairy goid of lost ness, wealth,and 
worldly rank is th the vbiess- 
ing of Heaven to the real d of the love 
and peace of a godly life, which “with con- 
tentwent is great gain.’’ 

[THE END.] 


White Lilac. 


BY C. V. 











O much? It is too much!’ said a soft, 
plaintive voice behind me. 
h I turned—to see a small creature 
standing on tiptoe before a flower stand at 
the entrance to Covent Garden as I was 
passing. 

In this position, her head was about on a 
level with a huge bunch of white lilac; and 
the rough straw bat pushed back, and the 
fair curls glittering in the sunsbine, the 
little face was fairly buried in the fragrant 
bloom. 

I stopped short; the bright hair and the 
pale flowers both arrested me, 

Swift as thought, they bad caught my 
inemory back to a bowery seat under a 
white lilac clump, and a golden head upon 
a level with my shoulder, and a tace that 
for fairness and sweetness might have 
put the white lilacs themseives to the 
blash. 

Somehow I could not help wondering if 
this face would be like that face, as these 
blossoms were like those ot the past, faded 
now more than half-a-dozen years _ 

And it was startlingly like. So like, that 
I could almost believe that three times bal f- 
a-iozen years had vanished, and my little 
playmate, May—my May Queen, asiI used 
to call her—stood before ine among the 
lilacs. 

The child looked up at me, frankly and 
confidingly, out of those great blue eyes— 
that might have been May’s eyes, forgetiul 
that there bad ever been a bitter quarrel 
and a parting. 

W hat folly in me to be thinking of ber 
now! But, thinking of her, sounehow I 
could not belp answering those soft, appeal- 
ing eyes. 

**You wanted the flowers, little one?”’ 

“Yes, sir. Please, mr, the big white 
ones."’ 

“You like white lilacs Tf’ 

The flower-girl behind the stall was sing- 
ling out a great, sweet bunch, responsive to 
the coin I bad laid beside it. But the chi!d 
was shaking ber stnat! head. 

“I like those better,” she said, pointing 
toamass of yellow daffodils. “But Little 
Mother, doesn’t she just love the big waite 





lacs? They’re for ber, sir; aud will you | 
his buy them 7’’ 
es wed me ber penny, over wh 
~ iingers were st . Pw 181% 
Keep your penny, child, and I w 
lacs for you 
but she shook her head. 
“No; Little Mother was crying this 


morning when I woke up—did you know 
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papecnamelnevenaies T—and she told 

yy. Wasn't as upy 
And then she wid me 
she was Queen of the May ones, and she 


away and a from the lilacs, and 
out into the , dark streets Sere. I don’t 
think "se epid and do you?” the 


Suddenly a wondering expression grew 
in her eyes. 

eS are not going to cry, are you ?”’ she 
asked. 

If Little Motner bad felt the biank sense 


of which had been closing in and 
blutting opt the bt day from me, as the 
child ed on would bave been too 
near to despair for tears. 


1 could oniy hepe ber pain was less than 
mine. Thesmaill band I took into mine 
had torn open an anhbealed wound: and 
now it must lead me until 1 could see her 
Little Mother face to face, and know if it 
were indeed my lost sweetheart, May Ellis 
ton. 

“No, no! Iam not going to ery,” I said. 
“Bat I ain going home with you to see your 
Little Mother, See, we will take her all 
these liiacs.”’ 

“Yea, but [ must buy them myself,’”’ she 
declared. “I didn’t tell ber so; bat I 
promised myself to take my bright new 

py as soon as I Lad done iny lesson and 
ittle Mother was at her work, aud would 
not miss me,” 

So the bright new penny was laid down 
on the counter beside my coin, and the lit- 
tle maid, her pinafore with a gay 
bunch of daffodils amongst the lilacs, 
trotted on, her free band trustingly in 
mine. 

it was not antil we were some distance 


from the stall, and the knot of wayfarers - 


about it, that I could give voice tofthe ques- 
tions burning in my beart. 

“W hat i your mother’s name?” 

“Why, Little Mother, of course! What 
else should it be ?’’ 

“And your own natne ?"’ 

“ Bertie.”’ 


“What else?” 
“Why, nothing else!’’ she said with won- 
der in the uplitted eyes which were so like 


May’s. 
y beart grew heavier and heavier. For 
Bertie was the name of May’s scapegrace 


brother who was lost at sea when ny little 
sweetheart had not inuch more than entered 
ber teens. 

She had all a young girl’s roinantic devo- 
tion to bim. hat more likely than that 
she should have named her child after 
bim? 

There were ugly stories whispered about 
ot Bertie Elliston before the vessel was 
wrecked in which he was fleeing from his 
country—out of reach of the law, it was 
rumored. 


Bat May would not be sure not to be- 
lieve the stories; she was never a half- 
hearted partisan. 

If every one bad not known that the ves- 
sel went down with every soul on board, it 
might have been supposed that May had 
gone to ber brother somewhere, when,alter 
the death of her grandfather, ber last re- 
maining relative, she simply disappeared 
with the fortune the old inan had left her, 
because be could not carry it in his grasp- 
i iniserly banasintothe world. 

hat was just after May and I had had 
our bitter lover’s quarrel; and when I 
came back to the old village to look for her 
she bad vanished. 

And now to find her again—-not my May, 
but this child’s mother. 

I could not bring myself to question the 
child about ber father. She had a bit of 
black ribbon tied round her straw bat. 

I dared not even think of it. I tried not 
to think at all, while she drew ine gaily on, 
her feet dancing over the rough ways of the 
dingy streets, up which she turned, as her 
bright eyes were dancing over the fragrant 
blossoms heaped up in ner pinafore. 

Up the dingy street, up and up the dark 
stair-case of a dingier house to the very 
garret floor. 

Surely itcoald never be May Elliston, 
the beiress, lodged so high as this! 

But my small guide was pushing the duor 
open before I could stop her. 

“Little Mother !”’ 

There was a siender figure in black, 
stooping over a long, white seain upon her 
knees, 

It must bave been the sun that shone full 
on the window where she sat which dazzied 
me, for I seemed to see a halo shining 
round the drooping goiden Lead,that never 


lifted, thougis May's voice—it was May’s 
voice, faltering with the sound of tears in 
it—answered the child. 


“My litle Bertie back again already? 
Why you couldn’t have got as far as the 
park, dariing ; and it wou!d bave done vou 
good to play there in the sunshine. Did 
dolly get tired and want to get home?’’ 

She was stitching away so busily that she 
never glanced round. 

“T didn’t take dolly out to-day, Little 
Mother. I didn’t want dolly. Look and 
see what l’ve got here instead !”’ 

“Wait, darling; ! awn just finisbing. 
Then we’ll go out together and take all this 
work home, and if they pay as this time,’’ 
this in a lower tone, ‘we'll geta nice din- 


ner that will make up for the break- 
fast.’’ 

“Little Mother, see!’ 

The child bad slipped bebind ber, ar 
was shower gy Gow the fragrant ~ v 
var nMmer ere ah r™~ 

. W hy te | lacs: 

It was with &@ Wiid S&vD it ner Vo0Ice 

| May cried out, and she gathered up the 

fragrant lilacs and buried her face in 


them. 








W ben esbe lifted ber face, were a:! 
shining and wet, but not with e 
when she lift_ed her wet eyes, it was 
straight into mine that looked. 
Slowly she _ her into aine, 
outstretched 


it. 

“Donald ! Alter all these years——"’ 

“And changes.” 

Perhapsemy voices was bitter, for after 
thas first impulse to draw ber to me, to 
claim ber in spite of everything thet bad 
come between, came the 1 

1 looked down at ber black dress, and I 
seeined lo see, under the mogking beap of 
flowers, and the goarse white work, the 
littié leit hand with the wedding-ring upoa 
1k, 

No, I could net forget that she bad for- 
gotten—that she had given herself to soine 
other inao. 

I touched a fold of the black dress, lct- 
ui ber band. 

“He is dead, May ?” I said. 

She gave a startied glance at the child, 


Pressed ost her knee, absorbed ia 
bunching flowers togetuer. 
‘* Yen, be is dead.”’ 


Andthen, very softly, lifting up her 
lovely eyes to me : 

“If you know so much as that of him, 
Donald, it is likely ay know ali, But let 
him memory rest; was sorry enough at 
the last.”’ 


“Sorry! But first he brought you down 
tothia, Your fortuse——” 

“Gone!” she said; and with the band I 
had le: fall she gently stroked the golden 
head of the little one, intent upon her task, 
not heeding us “His child,” she said, 
“Donald, wheu I am parted with my last 
sovereign for the siinple cross that marks 
bis grave, that ‘Sacred to the Memory’ 
inade his memory ever sacred to me. 
let it rest, untouched by any slightest 
breath of unkind word.” 

1 looked down into the drooping face of 
the girl—_my May Queen once; and sud- 
denly I knew that, try to dethrone her as | 
might, she was ny queen still and :niatress 


! of my tate. 


*“*And because of that stone, sacred to Lis 
ine:nory,” I said bitterly, ‘because of that, 
May, you are going to send me from you 
again, more wretched than when we quar- 
relied and parted, years ago?" 

“Send you froin neagain !’’ 

There was a frightened ns in the sweet 
voice; and in the blue eyes lifled to me a 
look that told me [ might venture to what 
orongen I did—that is, tocatch both her 
hands in mine, to draw her to me, the left 
hand as well as the right. 

Then, suddenly and sharply: 

“May, what bave you done with your 
wedding ring?” 

“My wedding—ring?”’ 

“Oh, see—all the poor, tard flowers 
spilt!” thechild broke in, trying to push us 
back froin the fragrant showers lying avout 
our feet. “Ob, Little Mother, see what you 
have done !”’ 

I fels the start that went through and 
through May, as I still beld ner in my 
arms, 


And then she looked up at me, s:iniling 
tremulously, blushing ravishingly. 

‘*Ah, now I see what Bertie has done. It 
is her ‘Little Mother’ that mnisled you into 
anon ex & could ever have been false to 
you ! ea, Iam her ‘Little Mother’’—-the 
only mother she has ever known ; for her 
own tnother died before she could remein- 
ber. She is poor Bertie’s child, Donald.”’ 

I stooped and caught up the littie one 
rapturoualy, setting her down again, be- 
wildered and staring, in the midst of her 
blossoms, 

‘*Blessings on her pretty face! It is just 
what yours was, May, when | can first re- 
member it.’’ 

She shook her head. 

“I never could bave been as pretty as 
that,”’ she said unger lowering her voice 
that the child should not bear, “But my 
brother and { were very much alike.”’ 

Her voice sofvened. 

“Afterall, he had never sailed on that 
ill-fated vessel,’’ she explained. “And 
when be wrote to me to come to him, after 
grand papa’s death had left me alone in the 
world ee 

“After it bad left you an heiress,’’ I an- 
swered, in my own mind, but never frown 
that day to this one syllable of it aloud. 

“Of course I went,’’ she continued, “And 
I had to disappear, for it was not safe for 
him to be seen by any who had even known 
him before,”’ she whispered, with a pained 
glance atthe child. “I never thought you 
would care—we had parted in anger, we 
two——”’ 

I stopped the last word with my lips on 
hers; we would never be two again. 

She whispered, clinging to me— 

“Never ask me of those years, Donald, if 
you love me. Only, he was sorroy.—sorry 
at last.’’ 

The tears vanisved in suvshine in May’s 
blue eyes as I inade her look at the child 
among the Aowers. 

“Little Bertie never shall be sorry allfher 
bright life long, if 1 can prevent it,’’ 1 anid. 
“J owe her all that fortune can give her for 
bringing tne again too woo my love amon 
the white lilies. Sweetheart, long ago 
bought back the old piace, for the sake of 
that white lilac bower, where once—you 
roinember it?—you were euthroned May 
(Quuebén, and ever since that have been my 
Queen May. We will be tnarried to-1nor- 





row, May, and will go down there while 
| the lilacs are stit! 


blooming.” 
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of oft and ‘Whack Tead will not become too 
rigidly fixed, and will not rust. 

Woop!ITe.—“W oodite” is the 
new material which Poanonnes the etuatic sity 
of rubber without being either inflamma- 
blevor injured by malt water. It is propose«| 
to use it as a fender on wharves to prevent 
injury by collision with ships and to pro- 
tect the unarmored parts of war vessels. 

Hours in GLAS. —To drill holes in gias« 
acommon steel drill, well made and we!! 
tempered, is the best tool. The steci 
should be forged at alow temperature, so 
asto be sure not to burn it, and then tem- 
pered as hard as possible in a bath of salt 
water that has been well boiled. Such a 
drill will g° through glass very rapidly if 
kept well moisten with turpentine in 
which some camphor has been dissolved. 
Diiuted sulphuric acid is equally good, if 
not better. 

To Preserve Rores.—It has been sug- 
gested that in order to ensure greater 
strength and consequently more safety in 
ropes used for seaftolding purposes, partic- 
ularly in localities where the atmosphere 
is destructive of hemp fibre, they shoul! 
be dipped when dry into a bath containing 
twenty grains of sulphate of copper . per 
litre of water, and kept in soak in this solu- 
tion for about four hea, The ropes will 
thus have absorbed a certain quantity of 
sulphate of copper, which will preserve 
them for some time from the attacks of 
parasites and from rot. 

WaTER-PROOF PareRn.—Paper can be 
made wat vot without giving it the 
character of parchment by dissolving 
twenty-fourouncesof alum and four ounces 
of white soap in two pounds of water; also 
two ounces of gum-arabic and six ounces 
of glue in two pounds of water; the two 
solutions are to be mixed, and the sheets of 
aad dipped into the mixture while warm. 

hey are tobe then hung up to dry, and 
pressed. This paper is very useful for 
packages exposed to the damp, and for any 
purpose connected with the preservation 
of articles from moisture, 

Hints.—Bent whalebones can be res 
tored and used again by simply soaking in 
water afew hours, then drying them. To 
restore crushed velvet hold it over the 
spout of the teakettle and let it steam well, 
then comb up the nap, Broome dipped for 
a few minutes In boiling suds once a week 
wil last much longer than they otherwise 
would. Kid shoes may be kept soft and 
free from cracks by rubbing tuem once a 
week with alittle pure glycerine or castor 
oil. A plece of zinc placed on the coals of a 
hot stove will clean out the stove-pipe. 
The vapor produced caries off the soot by 
chemical decomposition. 

—_——————=->_ = ——— 


Farm and arden. 
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Pouttry.—When cleaning the perches 
in the poultry-house it is necessary to 
apply the mixture of kerosene ofl and 
grease to the under side as well as the 
top. 

PoTtEp PLANTS.—If potted plants be 
watered around the roots with lime-water 
the angle-wormns will be destroyed in the 
soil. The caustic qualities of the lime-water 
kill all soft-skinned worms, Only a small 
amount of the limne-water is necessary. 

}kES.—Bees do not work as well ina 
hive exposed tothe sun, In midday,when 
very hot, all work on the inside, such as 
eri emcees and storing honey, has to 
be suspended. Sometimes combs melt 


down, and the brood dies in the heat of the 
Suli. 
Tur Lawy.—The white-leaved and 


weeping lindens are among the most use 
ful lawn trees for our climate. They are 
hardy, and injurious insects and destruc 
tive diseases appear to pass them by; and, 
while their growth is quite fast, the foliage 


of each is singularly beautiful and tenaci 
ous, 

Sreps.—Do not be tempted with all the 
new “novelties” offered in garden-seeda, 
as some of ther are only old varieties 


with new names. Before devoting § the 
garden to any new variety, give it a test by 
peocuring a packet of seeds for experiment, 
as a loss from poor seed or from an inferior 
variety cannot be recovered. Time is an 
important item in gardening. 

Hay-—cars.—Lay-~caps are made of fifty- 
four-inch beavy sheeting cut into squares 
and bound with a strong cord, making a 
loop three or four inches long at each 
corner. ‘The cloth may be water-proofed 
very cheaply by steeping it in a solution of 
alum and thereafter drying it firstin a 
solution of sugar of lead, or the cloth may 
be dipped in boiled linseed oil and then 
hung out to dry. The caps are used to 
cover haycocks, and are fastened down by 
pins put through the loops and pushed into 
the hay. 


YouNG AND OLD, —Many carefully con 





ducted experiments have proved beyond a 
doubt that young animals pay much better 
for feeding than do those which have long 
passedi Lueir years ot growth. If this fact 
were more generally realized there woul: 
be fewer old animals kept, and farm 
would change thei tock much 
than has been their practic« M 
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Wasted Lives. 


Thoughtful men have often felt their 
minds falter when they considered how lit- 
tle Nature seemed to reck conc -rning the 
fate of individuals, The type is every- 
thing, the individual nothing. In human 
society no inan is necessary —Cwsar, Shak- 
speare, Newton, Napoleun—all pass away 
and the world sways on. 

In all creation the same lordly inscruta- 
ble disregard prevails, and yet not a seed 
or a lite of any kind ever came to existence 
without aimiracie, Is it possible that the 
Power which destroys all but one seed out 
of a thousand and brings one to bear would 
willingly waste the nine hundred and 
ninety nine? 

Wherever we turo we sce this apparently 
unavailing destruction, and irresolute men 
are often so stunned by the sight of a phe- 
which they cannot understand 
that they determine net to think any more; 
they give themselves up to the senses alone, 
and retuse to let reason guide their actions 
again. 

It would be a useless task to consider the 
immense destruction which unceasingly 
yces on over the whole earth, from = the 
peaks of the Andes to the depths of the 
vocan slime; but we may very profitably 
speak a little about the wasted lives of bu 
nan beings whose fate is wrought out from 


npomenen 


stage to stage before our eyes. Daily we 
hear the old cry, *“‘What a wasted tife!’’ 
and the poetic philosophers tell us ever and 
again about the ‘might 
have been!’ 

Now in many instances we hold that the 
waste is only apparent, and not real, while 
in all cases, without exception, where a life 
is really wasted, the fault lies with human 
players who neglected the laws of Nature’s 
game, and lost their lives through disobe 
dience to the rules 


suduess of the 


In neither case can we feel regret. In 
the first instance, if a man gives away his 
life in a wise effort to perform a noble 
action, the world gains by his loss; in the 
second instance, if a player loses the game 
and his life by neglecting the laws under 
which he lives, he is better out of the way, 
tor he proves that he is not a being best 
fitted to continue the race. He is, in shert, 
oulmatched in the struggle for existence. 
Where Nature cruel to shallow 
minds it always happens that the apparent 
cruelty is a disguised beneticence., 

The secret reason of this is that what. 
ever its outward seeming may be, every 
life 


character 


seems 


has an in- 
And it 


man's 
his 


circumstance of a 


ward eflect upon 


this eflect is good, the circumstance 


8 not 
ww astedt. 
Whatever is undergone, whether of vi 
cissitude or labor, has a shaping influence 
All labor w rined 


> I yey 
elabvorale, in ever give thal Vigor and tome 
to the system, or that sense of power to the 
mind, which comes from regular. well per 








formed labor. Te work snd eadure with 
a purpose, whether it be at the forge or 
the shap, in the factory or the office, in the 
field ec the studio, !n the kiteben or the 
schoolroom, gives a conscious ability that 
nothing else can produce, and that goes far 
vo make the manly aid the womanly char- 
acter. Ané@ sll that contribates to this end 
is certaialy never wasted. 

Nothing is without ite special jewel, if 
only we look for it; and, if we were realiy 
wise, we should find its profitable use in 
each circumstance and event of our ‘ives, 

— roe 

Ir any mother of thought and character 
was asked the question, What do you con- 
sider the most important quality to be de- 
veloped in your child’s mind? the answer 
without doubt would be, Truth; for the 
corner stone of character is truth, and there 
can be no true success without it. “Elec- 
tricity cannot follow a broken wire, nor 
success a lying life.’’ Without truth there 
is no development. And how many ways 
there are of proving, without speaking, that 
absolute truth is essential in the first steps a 
baby takes towards learning! Give hima 
box of blocks to build a house, and you can 
show him that, unless the first blocks laid 
oe the floor are in line, the whole structure 
will be crooked; give him a slate, and you 
can explain to bim that in making lines, if 
the firat is mot straight, not true, the rest 
wil! all follow the first, or the spaces will 
not be true. Ia short, you can make 
clear to him tKat, in copyirg any work, ex- 
actucss is the very foundation of success, 
and but another name for truth, 


Tuxre is a geveral impression that, 
whatever characteristics may come to be 
prevalent, that of heroism must always re- 
main exceptional. It is usually associated 
in the mind with prominent deeds that win 
universal applause, or great sacrifices that 
involve endurance of pain or renunciation 
of pleasure. To average humanity such 
opportunities seldom come, and it is there- 
fore supposed that only the few can lead 
heroic lives. Yet it is quite clear that these 
circumstances cannot create the heroism; 
they can only call it forth if it is there; and, 
if this be so, It must exist independent of 
circumstances. It is true that the heroic 
element in a man will enable him to do 
great deeds and endure great suffering if 
need be; but, when he is not called upon 
for these, he does pot cease to be a hero. 
On the other hand, the same actions may 
be performed and sacrifices made without 
any heroiem atall. [tis the character that 
lies unlerneatly that is heroic or unheroic. 





WETHER consciously or not, we may 
be hourly preparing ourselves for sudden 
Whether we shall meet the emer- 
gencies of life, its powertul temptations, its 
impalsive attractions, its momentous crires, 
with courage or cowardice, with strength 
or weakness, with self-control or self in- 
dulgence, depends far less on the immedi- 
ate Incentive than upon the habit of life 
which has preceded it, Itis upon the re- 
iterated choices of good or evi] that we are 
eentinually making in daily life that the 
quality of our sudden and momentous deeds 
depends, and the praise or blame that is 
given to the latter is even more strictly due 
to the former, and to all the decisions and 
actions of daily life which are so often 
deemed trifling and insignificant. 


aclhons, 





Tue bigher graces of life belong in a 
mest peculiar manner to its latter days. 
True goodness, based upon and growing 
outof inherent worthiness, improves, like 
some kinds of our native fruit, with keep- 
ing; but, unlike the truit, which cannot be 
kept to advantage beyond a certain length 
of time, goodness improves and even in- 
creases in the ratio of the prolongation of 
us existence. It increases in quality too as 
well as in quantity. A heartsome smile is 
sweet on the face of seventcen—it is win. 
some and Captivating; but upon the face ot 
seventy, if the thoughts and feelings have 








been of the best. it 
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ey are absent we take our pleasures sadly 
A lady took a world of trouble to provide a 


, Yarnety of dishes and have all cooked with 
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skit for an eutertaimment, which she 
was to give in bovor of Dean Swit; but, 
from the first bit that was tasted, she did 
not cease to undervalue the courses and to 
beg Indulgence for the shortcoutings of the 
cook. ‘‘Hang it," said Swilt, after the an- 
noyance had gore on & Mule, “i every- 
thing is so bad as you say, I'l! go home and 
get a herring dressed for myself |"’ 
Trarnep heads, polished manners and 
accumulated wealth may ali be good things, 
but they are not the qualities that can make 
a trustworthy and honorable man nor 4 
solid and safe community. The cultivation 
of the mind and senses may lead a man to 
be shrewd, keen, elegant, courteous, but it 
never has led, and it never will jead, a man 
or a class to be unselfish, self-sacrificing, 
self.denying, humble and virtuous. The 
virtues of the intellect are not the virtues 
of the soul, and the latter are not to be 
found in grammar or arithnretic. 


_— 


APOLOGIES are not so common as for- 
merly. They are very seldom in place. 
An old statement about them will bear re- 
petition. A sermou both short and good is 
perfect, and needs no apology. A short, 
poor sermon hasan apology for its poor- 
ness in its brevity. A long, good sermon 
has an apology tor its length in its good- 
ness. Buta long, poor sermon admits of 
no apology, and the attempt to make one 
makes it both longer and poorer. There- 
fore proceed to basiness without apology. 





SELF-POSSESSION is aa important ele- 
ment of a successful masuer—*‘Be self- 
possessed, that is the only art of life,”” says 
Mephistopheles to Faust—and shyness or 
self.consciousness is, more than anything 
else, detrimental to case of manner. This 
commonest of defects, which may be largely 
increased or counteracted by early iafiu- 
ence and training, is however in many 
cases constitutional and unconquemble. 


CHARACTER is property. Itis the noblest 
of possessions. It 1s an estate in the gen- 
eral goodwill and respect of men; and they 
who invest in it, though they may not be- 
come richer in this worki’s goods, will find 
their reward in the esteem and reputation 
fairly and honorably won. And it is right 
that in life good qualities should tell, that 
industry, virtue and goodoess should rank 
the highest, and that the really best men 
should be the toremost, 


REAL enjoyment consists far more in the 
proper balance of all the faculties than in 
the larger development of any ove alone, 
For instance, the ardent pursuit of kaow)l- 
edge, valuable though it be, if carried on 
to the exclusion of a dee regard for health, 
or tothe neglect of practical dutics that 
press upoa the conscience, net only defeats 
what is superior to itself, but digs away the 
foundation upon which 1t is standing. 


MANNERS are an art. Some are perfect, 
some commendable; but there are none 
that are of no moment. How comes it that 
we have no precepts by which to teach 
them, or at least no rule whereby to judge 
them as we judge sculpture and music. A 
science of manners would be more import- 
ant to the virtue and happiness of men than 
one wouk! suppose. 


Tuts world isa dream within a dream, 
and as we grow older each step is an awak- 
ening. The youth awakes as he thinks 
from childhood; the full-grown man de- 
spises the pursuits of youth as visionary; 
and the ok] man looks on manhood as a 
feverish dream. Death che tast sleep? No, 
it is the last and final awakening. 


Tue highest use of a friend is his friend- 
ship, and in some respects a friendly book 
is the very best of friends. Speech is sil- 
ver, sil golden. A book is a bi- 
metallic friead; it will give you either sil- 


ver speech or golden silence, as you pre 


nee is 


ig firm on some ier 
, Some law or duty; next 
by being fiithtal to trath and right on smal] 


occasions and common events; third, by 
trus‘ing God tor help and power. 








The Werte’s Happenings. 














A puppy stew is a royal feast in Zanzi- 
bar. 
An 18-year-old hea recently died at Oska- 
loosa, Ia. 

Miss Alice R. Jordan, LL. D., of Yale, 
is only 2. 


Fresh water is sold in Hurley, Wis., at 
3 cents a barrel. 


Paris is said to consume nearly fifty tons 
of snalis ia a season, 


A Stockton, Cal., bootblack carries a box 
that iscovered with silver plate. . 


It is proposed to forbid the sale of cigar. 
ettes to minors in Richmond, Va. 


Henry Ward Beecher ig reported to have 
made $350, 00 out of his lecture tours. 


A man in Tonia, Mich., has a turkey 
which has been trained to draw a sled. 


A printers’ montaly journal, calling it- 
self the **Devil,** has just been started. 


The largest farm in the world is in Lou- 
isiana, and comprises 1,300,000 acres of land and 
swamp. 


The ages combined of a couple married 
out in Mecosta county, Mich., the other day, feot ap 
157 years. 


African epicures think a tender young 
monkey, highly seasoned and baked gipsy fashion in 
the earth, makes a drst-class dinner, 


John Sherman, of Obio, has put away 
¢2, 000, O00, which it is popelarly believed be has save: 
out of his salary as United States Senator, 


A dog case in Boone county, Ia., is now 
on its sixth trial, having had twe before a justice 
and three before the District Court. The dog is 
dead. 


In 1886 there were 1,901 strikes; in 1885 
only 223. Io 1886 there were 723 successful strikes, 
increasing wages (#87, @9, the luss of wages Ly strikes 
was §2, 34, 191. 


Henry Dodson, of Kentucky, convicted 
of being a vagrant, has been ordered to be sold to 
the highest bidder at public auction to serve for a 
period of 75 days. 


A boy of Maaistique, Mich., put on three 
pairs of trousers and went to school prepared to re- 
ceive a promised whipping. The teacher beat him 
on the hand with a ruler. 


A Louisville colored woman has sold her 
grandchild toa white woman for $1, and as the little 
one has fallen inte goud hands there will problably 
be no effort to interfere with the bargain. 


An anti-secret society conference, for 
which the president and several professors of Prin- 
ceton College and many prominent clergymen have 
signed the call, ts to be held March 30th in Chicago. 


Io Prussia more than one-half of the 
country is owned by people whose yearly income 
ranges from $35 to #1, and 85 per ceat of .he prop- 
erty is owned by those who are comparatively poor. 


The body of a man who was found dead 
on the meadows at Newark, N. J., recently, has 
been overmuch identified, Two women believe it 
was their husbend, and one man is positive that it 
was his father. 


A patent that has been taken out bya 
Toledo man converts crude oft into fuel in a way that 
gets as much heat, he claims, out of one barrel of 
oil (worth about Weeuts) as six tons of bituminous 
coal wil! yield. 


An agricultural paper figures it that 
**when land is worth (2 an acre, one glass of beer 
at @ve cents woald represent a piece of land nine 
feet wide and twelve long. Room cnough to bury 
the whele family in.’** 


A cow belonging to S. M. Teachout, ot 
Coldwater, Mich., opened the door of her owner's 
house one night recently, climbed the stairs and 
teok a aap ie the spare bed-reom, where she was 
found the next morning. 


A Montana man, who recently arrived in 
Chicago and sold five car-loads of catile, brought up 
a little later in a police court, arter ‘‘doing the 
town, ** with a balance of 75 cents trom the thousands 
of dollars he got for his catile. 


In a trial before a justice of the peace at 
Lead City, D. T., and dering the temporary ab- 
sence of the Court, the plaintiff? whipped the defend- 
ant while the altorneys kept the crowd back. The 
Court then returned and the trial proceeded. 


Duriag the past year there were re- 
corded tn New York city 2.608 baptisms of Roman 
Catholic chitdren. The entire number of births was 
31,319, showing that two-thirds of the sumber of 
childrey were of Romaa Catholic parentage. 


Dr. B: C. Rogers, who died last month 
at Quincy, Mich., devised that his estate should be 
svld, and after providing tor some private bequests, 
distributed in the discretion of the exeentors among 
women of family whose hasbands are druukards. 


Free ferries are being established across 
the Thames at London. The first is expected to go 
into operation in the spring, with two steamers larce 
enough for the conreyance at one cime of several ve- 
hicles and horses and some hundreds of passengers. 

With snow in Baltimore, the mercury 45 
degrees below zero in Montana, sunay skies in F!o- 
rida, a man killed by lightning in Indiana, and loud 
thunder In Pennsylvania, allin one day, some idea 
can be obtained of the decided promiscuonsness of 
American weather, 

A prisoner who had been discharged trom 
acourtin New York city, recenily. through a con- 
fusion of names, retarned, after he had been oul vf 
courtand gave remarking that he ! 
not want te The j ee 


himself ap, 


see an inn man suffer. 


timated that he wocld discharge |} 


cent 
m as 
Case reyutar? 


wit 


SaW 4 Trail ran across the barn Goor 
|; ng oO wa . the ai he permitted h lefi han 
| pulled into the machine, and it was torn off. Phe 
other day while again feeding a threshing machine in 


the same barn a rat ran between his feet. He kicked 
at it aud fell, aad his right hand was caught and torn 
on 






































THE MESSENGERS. 





BY WM. W. LONG. 





Will pou tell ber, will you tell ber, 
Springs sweet songsters, merry birds, 
In voar sof and tender language, 
Of my love In your own words? 
Hear my message, birdies, to her, 
I my leve to you confessed; 
fen bring back ber answer to me, 
Awswer that will make me blessed. 


Violets by the tanghing streamiet, 
When she comes to pleck your bloom, 
Tel! te ber my love—it is sweet, 
With tts fragrance ll her roem. 
You wilt Eeow her by her beauty, 
W ben she comes across the lea; 
Lat weer blue eyes up ia wurship, 
tive love's message thea from me. 


Viewed, poe merry, roguish rover, 
muagtiag softiy from the sea; 
lave yeur roses and your biue-belis, 
to and Kiss my love for me, 
\ewt «bile kissing, whisper softly 
My lowe message, for you know, — 
A iss and clasp her and caress her, 
Thea come tell may I du so, 
— —<_> - 


Drawn Game 


BY CURTIS YORKE. 








yIRIAR ALLEN JOHNSON was sitting 
. on a May afternoon, in the private 

4 reom of his office in Exchange Court, 
in the city of Liverpool. The sunlight 
slanted across a sleek brown head, and 
nuwie the splendid diamond which adorned 
the litth: tinger of his left hand sparkle. 

Vr. Johnson's was an aristocratic hand, 
siencter am! white, for the possession of 
whieh he was indebted to some remote ap- 
cestor whose name was not Johnson. 
““ienticman’’ was stamped upon every 
feature of his calm, clean-shaved expres- 
sionless face. “Scoundrel,’’ by some unac- 
countaite omission on the part of Nature, 
was not written there. His features, though 
well-shaped, were small. 

After a time he desisted from his occupa- 
tien of albsently covering the blotting- 
before him with tiny ink-dots, and rising 
abramtiv.took up his position on the hearth- 
rag, with his back to the fireplace. 

tie was a tall man, slimly built, witha 
weil-poised head and square shoulders; and 
as the light fell more strongly upon his face 
it was noticed that his eyes—which were 
biue, and very closely set together—were 
clear and guileless as a little child’s. 

Hie found those eyes very useful on occa- 
sion; useful beyond the ordinary use of 
even They were eyes that could look 


straight into y while their owner was 
concocting or re g, Statements or inci- 
dents which might be absolutely false. 


They had had a good deal of practice. 

He was thi years old; and during all 
his life he had never yet told the truth 
when a lie would do as well. 

‘The glib falsehood tlowed from his tongue 
with a smoothness and air of truth which 
would have deceived, and did deceive, the 
tnest wary and suspicious of the fascinating 
Jobnson’s friends and associates. 

In the eyes of the commercial world Mr. 
Johnson wasarich man. In the eyes of 
ies confidential clerk and himself, his firm 
was to tering on the brink of ruin. Noth- 
ing shertofa miracle could save it, and 
haigar knew that the day of miracles was 
pres 

ife was evidently thinking deeply as he 
ste d there on this May afternoon. His 
forehead was contracted, his thin, well-cut 
lips pressed closely together. Suddenly an 
imiexcribable agitation passed over his 

eatures, accompanied with a quiver slight 
and fleeting as the trembling of a calm lake 
stirred by some passing breeze. He ad- 
vanced quickly towards the table, and 
touched a smali bell which stood thereon. 

A clerk entered the room. 

‘“Taunders—a hansom.”’ 

“Yes, sir;”’ and the door closed again. 

Mr. Johnson got into his light overcoat, 
drew on his gloves in the calm, gentle- 
maniy manner in which he did most things 
took up his hat and stick, went down stairs 
smd leisurely entered the hansom, which 
he directed to a certain house in James 
Street. 

In a few minutes the hansom stopped at 
adingv ground floor office in James Street. 
The most prosperous firms sometimes carry 
on their operations in the dingiest of offices, 
amithe firm of “Levi, Dorrell & Co,” 
brekers and shipowners, bore this out faith- 
fully. Itwasa very prosperous firm, and 
had during the past year made some very 
lucky speculations. 

Mr. Johnson, having instructed the cab- 
tnan te wait, threaded the tortuous maze of 
passages which led to the sanctuary where 
l.evi and Co, transacted their mighty busi- 
ness and made their piles of gold. : 

- He banded his poorly the sunny-looking 
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rk.and after a minute’s delay was shown | 
| quently — in this envelope the forged 


imtethe room where, in attitudes of con- 
~ieus wealth and power, sat the senior 
tartner, Mr. Levi, and his colleague, Mr. 
Derre ii. 
Mr. Levi was short, stout, dark, with the 
res of his race, and an eye which ina 
have been called ‘-wicked.”’ 
was dark, but tall and 
d gentile anil Tl 


™ woul 


1> Tre alec 


shaped aT 


re part in the rsiness of 
i not even look up as Mr. Johnson 
il, but went on writing with a very 
he quill-pen. 









Mr. Levjand Mr. Dorrell were. 
im by the ner and of 
visitor, who an alr of a 

dignified courteay which to 

vor atoncé. His voice, as he re ed 
apon the chilliness of the weather the 
season of the year, had a silvery hi red 
tone which was not the least striking of his 


many charms. The ors were surprised. 
to learn that he was only a cotton- er. 
After a few preli remarks—in which 
as his name, calling, and place of business 
were chiefly concerned, Mr, Johnson did 
not find it necessary to employ bis inven- 
tive talent—he 6d to enter Into Yat 
ticulars of his projected business with i 
and Co. 

“T understand, Mr. Levi,” he said, with 
his clear blue eyes fixed upon the * r- 
ing monocule” which added lustre and ef- 
ficacy to Mr .Levi'sleft sae, Siok yes t 
advances pen cnngoes im transit, ah{pped 
in your vessels. think,” he continues 
de “I need not mention the 
position my firm holds in the mercantile 
world; but, like many others in these times 
my capital is locked up toa degree which 
prevents my extending my business as I 
should like.” 

“Quite so,” assented Mr. Dorrell blandly. 

“Quite so,” said a faint echo-like voice 
from the corner desk. 

Mr. Levi bowed slightly and indieated a 
wish that Mr. Johnson should proceed. 
Mr. Johnson crossed one leg lightly over 
the other, and went on— 

“I have been in the habit of shipping cot- 
ton from Alexandria by the vesse hablenen 
& Co.; but if you, gentleman, can see your 
way to make me the necessary advances on 
cargoes, [I propose transferring my busi- 
ness to your firm, At present I have two 
thousand bales of cotton ready to ship here 
from Alexandria, for which I wantan ad- 
vance of twenty thousand pounds This 
only, of course, on your rece] pt of the asual 
bills of lading from Alexandria; and,”’ with 
a courtly bow, “should you desire to make 
any inquiries regarding the standing of my 
firm, ete., I trust that yon will find all 
thi satisfactory.”’ 

“We know your firm well by reputation, 
Mr. Johnson,” said Mr. Levi, “though we 
have not had the pleasure of knowing you 
personally until to-day.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Dorrell, “after due in- 
quiries—which in your case, Mr. Johnson, 
are amere matter of form—we shall be 
pleased to make en the required advanee, 
on receipt of the formal bills of lading from 
our agents in Alexandria.” 

Mr. Johnson bowed gracefully and took 
his departure. 

That night Mr. Johnson had important 
business which detained him in bis private 
office until the small hours of the morning. 
He was bebe pen not in his usual rapid and 
— style, but laboriously and halt- 
ngly. 

Had you stood behind his chair for a sec- 
ond, you would have seen that he was 
earefully copying a signature, which read 
thus:—“Abdul Pinero,’”” He spared no 
pains with his work, and it was long after 
midnight when he leaned back in his chair 
and inspected the result of his labors with 
keen scrutiny and critical a pore. The 
imitation was perfect. It had een a troub- 
lesome si ure to copy. 

Abdul an awkward trick of spread- 
ing the capital P backwards, and entwin- 
ing it areund his Christian (!) name, ina 
style which was rather a ticklish thing to 
imitate; but it was not too ticklish for Kd- 

Allen Johnson—few things were. Hay- 
ing locked this precious document, witha 
duplicate—and also the genuine bill of lad- 
ing from which he had copied the signature 
—carefully into his safe, he tore up and 
burnt the various spoiled and smeared 
sheets of paper which lay about the floor. 
Tnen he turned out the lights, locked the 
door, and went down stairs. 

As he walked along the almost deserted 
street he took out a cigar and litit. And as 
the match sprung into sudden brilliancy, 
it lighted up his face, and showed that the 
expression on every feature was as serene 
and tranquil as if his night’s work had not 
been the preparation fora dastardly crime. 
He did not go direct home, but strolled 
down by the river, and finished two more 
cigars. 

He carelessly threw a ans to a little 
crouching blue-lipped beggar-lad who stood 
shivering in the chill May wind on the 
pavement 

*<;od bless you, sir,’? gasped the aston- 
ished waif gratefally. 

Two days later he received a note from 
Messrs. Levi and Co. requesting him to 
call—a request with which he lost no time 
in complying. The interview was brief 
and conceded all he wished. The firm was 
willing to grant him the advance he re- 
quired—uapon receipt of the duplicate bills 
of lading from Alexandria, which they now 
awaited. 

Mr. Johnson took his leave, and repaired 
to his office, where he told one of his clerks 
in a preoccupied tone, to address an enve- 
lope to Messrs. Levi and Co. He subse 


bill of lading, and sealed it up. 
Then be wrote a long gossipy letter toa 


| friend in A\lexandria—an easy-going, “head- 


in-the~-louds’’ kind of a fellow, who would 


suspect nothing—anid in a posts«ript asked 
him, as a special favor, to post the enclosed 
ett forhim in Alexandria on the day 
wi «} » Estrella was ‘cleared.’ 
. . ' } 
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ar- 


ja fon 
. v 
drew his ; sake went itn, paar 


signed a cheque for twenty thousand 


aa, 

“And If trust, Mr. Jotimon,” he said 
Perapenely, as he tore off the precious s! 

. though it is our first transaction, it 
may not be our last.” 

“Our last f" repeated tlre echo fn the cor- 
ner. 

Mr. Johnson bowed with grace; but as he 
took the paper from Mr. Levi's hand, that 
gentieman might have noticed that John- 
son’s hands 

The Estrella was si ed in due course; 
and Messrs. Levi and despatched a clerk 
to the docks for the ship’s pa 

The captain was on deck as the clerk— 
who, by the way, was named Davis— 


crossed the ay. 
“Food eacruiieg, Captain Marsh,”” he said 
pleasantly. 


“Giood morning,” returned the Captain 


gruifly. 
“fiad a fine ?’ pursued Davis. 
“Middling. ish in the Bay." 
a a heavy cargo this time, haven't 
you 
“No, tighter than usnal,”’ was the reply. 


“But,” said Davis, with an air of surprise, 
*“yon’ve got two thousand bales of cotton 
on board from Pinero and Co.” 

“Haven't a bale of « on board,” re- 
turned the other briefly. 

“What?” said the astonished clerk. “Are 
you sure ?” 

“Sure? Of course I°tn sure,” answered 
the captain, in surly tones. “Who should 
know, if I don’t 7?” 

“Well, I may jast go back aguin,’’ said 
Davis. 

“You'd better,”’ obeerved Captain Marsh 

imly; *‘you’ll not find what you're look- 
ing for here.”’ 

avis made his way back to his employer's 
office, and with considerable trepediticn in- 
formed them of tne non-arrival of the ex- 
ed cargo. Dorrell turned pale, and Levi 
yecame perfectly green. 

“There must be some mibtake !"’ mid the 
former, hurriedly. 

“1 don’t know, I’m sure, sir,’’ stammered 
the clerk. 

“Don’t know, you idiot!’ roared Mr. 
Levi. “Who expected you toknow ? Leave 
the room !”" 

A harried telegram was despatche@ to 
the agents in Alexandria; and in the course 
few hours the terse answer was flashed 

“No such consignment despatched to you. 
Some mistake.” 

The partners looked at each other— 
aghast! 

“What!” ped Mr. Levi. 

‘Good gratoms !” ejaculated Mr. Dorrell. 

‘4 300d jous 1" echoed the Co, 

In five minutes Mr. Levi was driving 
furiously  A- Exchange Court; where it 
is needless to say he did not find Mr. John- 
son. Nor did he find any one else connec- 
ted with the firm. The door leading tu the 
offices were locked; and a card neatly tack- 
ed thereon, bearing the inscription — 

anaat the Continent for an indefinite 
time.” ‘ 


Upon reading this aunouncement Mr. 
Levi burstinto the next office with such 
sudden violence that the clerks jumped 
from their stools in dismay. Here he learnt 
in answer t his almost inarticulate in- 
quiries, that the offices of Johnson and Co. 
had been closed for rather more than a 
week. 

U pon arriving again in James Street, Mr. 
Levi was in a State of agonized rage and ex- 
citement baffling description. He wasa 
singularly choleric old gentleman; and 
threw himself into his chair, flinging his 
hat upon the ground. 

“We've been swindled!’ he 
shouted, excitedly. “Swindled !”’ 

“S windled f’ echoed the “Co,” faintly. 

Mr. Dorrell sat fora few minutes pale 
and silent; butin all firms of two or more 
partners there is usually one who talks, 
and one who acts; and in this firm Mr. Dor- 
rell was always the one who acted. 

‘*We had better send for Bolton,”’ he said 
at last; and Bolton, the celebrated detective 
was sent for. 

Bolton said little, but listened gravely 
and respectfally to Mr. Dorrel!’s calin state- 
ments, and with seeming sympathy to Mr. 
Levi's incoherent ravings, Mr. Skimp 
meekly ventured the remark that “he 
hadn’t thought much of Johnson from the 
first,’’ which irritating remark was rejpmid 
by the senior partner with a_ withering 

lance at Skimp, which caused that worthy 
to subside at once into his corner. 

Ali the documents were produced, and 
most carefully examined by Bolton, The 
detective—after the manner of his kind— 
looked inscrutable, and said very little. 


almost 





evening, taken the night expreas for Ton- 
don. om hearing these detalls Mr. Levi 
Celivered hitnsélf of some fine Uebrew ex 
plotiver. 

“Bat drow,” said MWe. Dorrefl, “hd he gut 
Tipero’s 0 peso t) copy ?* 

“A sluiple matter,” replicd Me detective. 
“He had hat some small shipping trarnne- 
tions with Pinero & Co, Peron: which 
enabled him to possess binstif of one or 
two of their forms of tills of lading. This 
plot «as not hatched in a few days.” 

“The scoandrel f" stormed Mr. Levi 
with severul strong and effective aljectives 
“Pl truce him, PTT hunt bim down, if} 
gen every peony I have in the wortd. 

tnd him, Bolton, and I'l) make your for 
trine,"* 

_ Mr. Bolton dit his best, and it was usu 
alya very good “Lest.” ife traced him 
first to London, tien to Paris, then to run, 
and thus across the NSpahish frontier, bo- 

‘ond Which of course [ft Was useless to f- 
ow him. The celebrated detective there- 
fore retarned to Liverpool baffled and con- 
alderably ctestfallen; and presented him- 
self once again in Messrs, Levi and Co."s 
otlice, and with unwélceome Udings. 

“Follow him through Sain, drig him 
back by foree—drag him the dock !" 
almost screamed Mr. Levi 

“Dock ! echoed Mr. Skimp faintly. 

Mr. Dorrell and Mr. Bolton, between 
them, evolved a subtler plan, which was 
finally adopted. 

“Spare no expense,” were Mr. Dortel!l's 
last words to the detective. “We give vou 
carte blanche—but, bring him back with 

rou.”’ 

“] will do my best,” «aid Mr. Bolton,and 
bowed himself out. 

a - — o * 


Two men were lounging, one hot A uguatl 
evening, on the verandah of the Fonda 
Miamesa of Maloun. Both were swoking; 
and from their conversation, they were 
evidently recent acquaintances, 

“You,” the elder of the twomen was svy 
ing, with a strong American twang, “i'w 
travel for pleasure. I've made a prety 
tall surm im mining, and I mean Ww eujoy 
myseli I intend running preity well over 
Europe during the next month. 1 don’t 
take sudden cies, now, as a rule,’ Le 
went on, “but I've taken a fancy to. you. 
Liike your sort, What did you say your 
name wast’ 

“I didn't say,” answered the other, in 
clear, high-bred tones; “but my nate is 
Frederick Steyne.” 

“Thank you, Mine is Kemyp—Josial 
Washington Keimp—at your service. Hore's 
my card, You arean Englishman, | cal 
culate ?’ 

‘“Yosx You are an American,| presume?’ 

‘That's sa,”’ returned the other, sticking 
his thuwibs in the arm-holes of his waist- 
coat—*Josiah Washington Kemp, of New 
York City—United Staten 1 guess you are 
traveling for pleasure too, Mr. waree ih 

“Well—no,’ said the person addressed, 
carefully selecting a fresh cigar; **T au only 
here on a little matter of Lusivess. A rela- 
tive of mine—an uncle, in tact—cCied bere 
lately, and left me a small fortune, | 
thought of starting business either here or 
in Seville.” And Mr. Steyne’s bLiue eyes, 
as he spoke, looked clear aud guiloless as a 
child's 

Hie was a tall, well-made man, with a 
short fair beardand a heavy lair uieusiache. 
Ilis manners were Winuing erxcoodingly; 
his hands were slemdgrand white, with i 
bert nails 

lis COMMRUGIL Was 
and dark, with a cloau-sliaveu lip, 


Laid t a), tat sho ilish 


mid jaw, 





and a pointed black beard. lie looker at 
Mr. Steyne attentively as that gontloman 
nonchalantly lit his cigar. Te acunired the 
perfect repose of his taanner—lis ulles 
tranquility and selfpossession. 

“J feel We are going to be friends,” he 
said, as Mr. Steyne handed him a ecigua 
from an exquisitely mounted case. “i'm 
sorry now we didn’t pet to know cach 
other sooner. I've been here for thres 
days.”” 

Thev he went on to give his companion a 
frank and rambling account of his life and 
adventures, and how he had mace his 


“pile.” Altogether he was very communi 
cative. And Mr. Steyne Socn) bocame Com 
fidential too; tellinma how he tad 


to Spain six years before; how he 


come out 


had lived 


| for the last three years in extreme poverty 
and ill-health, and how thankfully he hail 
ed the small windfall which had lately L 


The affair was placed entirely in his | 


hands, and after some days’ 
firm of Leviand Co. foun: 
been very successfally swindled, all the 
doeuments being forgeries. Mr. Levi's 


| cheque had been cashed on the day it was 


received; allin Bank of Engiand notes, 


Inquiry the | 
that they hid | 


none of which had been passed or changed | 
in Liverpool. 


The inference was that Mr. Jolinson had 
taken them with hin: to London, with the 
intention of changing them into gold. It 
was for this purpose, Mr. Bolton said, that 


the previously mentioned tron-bound box 
ordered by the thoughtful ana 
Ur lohns 
rv 
room more than a W K ago 
in the evening; and that a ygentieman ar 


swering his description had, on that 


fallen him. 

He Spoke, too, im affecting ternis of a 
inuch-loved younger brother, woo had 
died of cholera during the preceding sum 
mer, and whose death had been ua 
and terrible grief to hii. 

“You haven't been in England lately, 
J suppose 7" said Mr. Kemp, looking atten 
tively ata very pretty litte Spanish girl 
who was crossing the street below. 

“Ob, no,” replied the other. ‘i have not 
seen Englangisinee Dlett it six years ago. 
l hadn’t the means, even had | wished it; 


meute 


besides, [ have no longer any interests 
there.”’ 

Ashe spoke he flicked the ash from of 
his cigar, and sighed. 

“Ah,” aald the American. 

They talked on differentsubiects until the 
clock struck eleven; then they parted 
the nigit. 

As the (hay Went om tCliey ~ At 
fii ! }*}* unitiv, al 1 t? TL iY 
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an interesting little place. Why shouldn't 
we take arun mfg eg not straight 
up, but doing all the places of interest on 
the way f” 

“My dear sir,"’ said Mr. Steyne, blowing 
a tiny curl of smoke into the air as be spoke 
“you have misunderstood me, I fear. The 
litle sum my uncle lei me—though a 
fortune to me—does not aimit of such ex- 


trav as you mention. Much asl 
shou enjoy the trip you propose—"" 
“Pooh!” broke in the other brusquely, 


“don’t have any nonsense. My dear Fred 
—excuse me calling you Fred; you're so 
like a friend I unce of that name, I 
can’t look on you asa stranger—lI've more 
money than I know what todo with. Let 
me do the thing—I gues you'll be doing 
mea favor—it's flat enough travelling alone ; 
and | tell you I don’t know when I felt so 
drawn to any one before. That's ac." 

Mr, Steyne at this moment was leaning 
his elbow upon the back of his chair; his 
clear eyes fixed unwaveringly on the 
eager good-natured face of bis companion. 
It was an intense, penetrating gaze; and the 
American, alter a second or two, said with 
not unnatural surprine— 

“W bat are you looking at?" 

“| was trying to remember who you re- 
mind me of,” said the other. “Il know 
now.” 

Mr. Keinop poured outa full glass of Man- 
vanilla, and took a long drink befvure he 
apoke, 

“You?” he said then, interrogatively. 

“It was,”’ went on Steyne dreamily, “up 
in Santander, A man was killed there some 
months ago; he was knocked down by a 
runaway borse. Your lace reimniuds ime ol 
bia.” 

“Ab!” said the other. “Well, 
you say to my little scheme? 
come f"’ 

“My dear fellow,” replied Mr. Steyne 
objectively, ‘1 really should enjoy it ex- 
tremely, but nd 

“Then that's settled,”’ said the American, 
in briek tones, “No, I'll take no refusal. 
We'll start this very day, or to-morrow. 
We'll bavea right royal time; and we'll 
give the Spanitarde fits all around.”’ 

Mr. Steyne nade no turther objections. 
They did start the next day; and they cer- 
tainly had aroyal time. hey went from 
Malaga, to (iranada, Cordova, Seviile, Bada- 
jos, Ciudad-KReat and Toledo, and took 
countiess other places in route. They visi- 
ted the Albambra by moonlight; they ogled 
lovely black-eyed senoritas; they attended 
bull fights by day, and masked balis by 
night; and they spent money like water. 
Finally they arrived in Madrid and took up 
their quarters at the Fonda de Parris, in the 
Puerta del Sol, 

On the second day after their arrival in 
the Spanish capital, Mr. Kemp, who had 
been out for some time, entered the cool 
marble-tiled apartment where his travelling 
companion was stretched upon two chairs, 
with acigar between his lips, and a small 
glass of curacoa at his elbow, and said in ac- 
centa of pleased sarprise— 

“Now isn’t this the most fortunate thing? 
I've just had this’’—holding out an open 
letter ‘wenton from Toledo. It's from an 
old friend of mine—a countryman, too—he’s 
been yachting about for the last few months 
and is going to put in at Bayonne He's 
very anxious I should meet him there, and 
take ashort cruise; and when he hears we 
are together, he'll be just as pleased to see 


what do 
Wii you 





you; he’s a regularly hospitable fellow, and | 


as richasaJew. Les me see, now,” run- 
ning his eye over the letter; ‘we'll have 
just about time to get up there by the time 
he arrives. We'll start at once. He says 
he has soimne very pretty girle on board, too. 
Why, Fred, it'll be a considerable bit of 
fun.”’ 

“T hope you will enjoy your cruise, Kemp, 
iny dear fellow,” said Mr. Steyne; ‘but I 
ain sorry I cannotaccompany vou. I musi 
really get back to Malaga this week. I was 
just thinking so when you came in.”’ 


*Pooh,”’ returned the other, “a couple of | 
weeks or 80 won't inake much difference, | 


Your business can stand, I guess. We’i! 
give up our rooms to-night, and start in the 
morning.”’ 

“No, really,’’ persisted Mr. Steyne, I] 
eouldn’t think of intruding on your triend'’s 
little circle. It's very kind of you, Mr. 
Kemp; but, really —I bad rather not.” 

“Oh, bosh! } won't take apy denial,”’ 
said Mr. Kemp, good-humorediy, “If you 
were once there, I bet I wouldn't get you 
away again ina hurry,” be went on, witha 
sly wink. “All the women would fall 


down and worship that Senor Ingles way | 


you have. You're asad fellow among the 
ladies, Fred.”’ 

Bat “Fred's” wind was made up appa- 
rently. Malaga, and not Bayonne, was his 
“ultima Thule’; and not ail the American's 
persuasions, rewmonstrances, and finally bad 
language, had any eflect upon his deterini- 
nation. 

“But—hang it all—why not?" said Mr. 
Kemp in exasperate.! Lones, as he sat astride 
on a chair, leaning bie chin on the back, 
and looking puzzled and mortified. 

“Shall I tell you?’’ said the otber,settling 
himself tnore counfortably in bis chair, and 
leisurely lighting a freeh cigar. “I think 
you'll admit 


my reasons are good ones, 
Hiave a cigar?’ 
“No,’ Digepratic tv. “Well your rea- 
sons?’ ; 


* e« ” 
generous pr “iy 1 ths Kk I tay 
BAY ] shail never forget you; and should we 
meet again—which, unhbappliy, ia, I fear, a 


remote chance—! trust we may renes 
—hbitherto—very pleasant 
“Yea—yes, that’s al! 


our 
intercourse 
very well,” 


in Ver- 


ru Mr. Kemp, with a wave of his hand. 
“But it’s not to 


point. I wanttc know 
why you won't go. 


“I'm coming to that,” said the other 
tranquilly. “Untoreseen accidents some- 
times happen. Your friend's yacht, for in- 
stance, might take a run over to England— 
while I was on board. Now, the climate of 
England doesn't suit me, That is one rea 
son. The other reason is this, I like you— 
nay, I am fond of you—as Mr. Kemp, the 
American, in Spain—but,” in slow, delib- 
erate tones, “I don’t think I should like 
you quite so well as Mr. Bolton, the detec- 
tive—across the frontier!" 

For lully a minute there was a dead 
silence. Mn Kem rather Mr. Bolton 
—rose frown bis chair, and moved mechbani- 
cally to the window. He felt literally 
stunned and speechless with rage and 
chagrin —added to the mortifying conscious- 
news of being s completely ‘“‘done”™ as if he 
had been the veriest novice in bis profes- 
sion. 

“You look faint,’’ observed his coimpan- 
ion courteously. “Pray ailow me to ring 
for some brandy. It willonly bea smal 
itemn in Messrs. Levi and Co.'s already—l 
fear—rather heavy expenses!” 

Mr. Bolton felt as if he could cheerfully 
bare strangled the calm, polished, geutie- 
manly-looking villain, who leant back in 
hus chair with such easy, unstudied grace, 
and with that balf-mocking simile in bis de- 
ceitfully frauk eyea, 

“You are an infernal sooundrel, Mr. 
Jotnson!" he gasped, as s00n as he could 
speak—shaken out of all bis usual inper- 
turbable sel f- possession. 

Mr. Jobnson shrugged 
goutiv. 

“Possibly,’’ be answered, with an exas- 
perating sinile. “Had I been otherwise, I 
willeconciude that you would not bave 
taken quite such an interest in me, Do 
haveacigar; you will find them really 
good, Nu? Then have aturn outside. You 
look rather upset."’ 

Mr. Bolton left Madrid within an bour, 
but—he did not join hisfriend at Bayonne. 

_>_> —_———— 


bis shoulders 


A Shadowy Triumph. 


BY R. FP. 





slope down to the brink o! old Father 
Thames. 

he June roses nod their fragrant beads 
in atthe window, and the warm sunlight 
streams past them into the drawing-room, 

lam singing the “Shadow Song,” from 
the opera of *Dinorah”’ (perhaps I ought to 
say lam trying to sing it): my sister Poll 
is plaving it on the piano; we bear our 
brother Jake whistling it on the tennis 
green. 

I think we are all “Dinorah”’ demented. 
Two nights ago a friend had taken us to the 
Italian Opera at Covent Garden, to hear 
Madaine Patti in “Dinorab.”” Of course, 
we were enraptured, and had thought of 
nothing else since, 

Madaine Patti's performance had literally 
taken me by story), for I am passionately 
fond of music, “finorah” is such a charm- 
ing opera. The heroine is a poor peasant- 
girl, who believes her lover has deserted 
per; she goes mad, and wanders in the 
meonlit wood, dancing with, and talking 
to, her shadow, On one occasion she sings 
|} to her shadowy companion. This is called 
| the “Shadow Song.”’ The tirst verse is 
thus transiated:— 


() § villa bas a garden and lawn that 


**Lovely shade 
Ali! fly not 

Fairy or vision, graceful being, 
(,0 not hence -no, na, no '** 


*lLlold your row, Madge,”’ cries Jake, im- 
patiently, as he looks in attheopen window 
‘and come to play tennis with me.” 

“Tt is too hot, Jake,” I answer: ‘‘and I do 
80 love to practice the “Shadow Song.” 

“*Adelina’s blood would curdie if she 
heard you,” says our brother with a sneer. 
| “tieve you deluded yourself that you can 
| sing? Come into the garden, Poll and 
| leave Madge with her shadow of a song.” 

They leave ine alone, and I lie down on 
the sofa, 


w, leave me not; 


no, he, he 








singing,’ 1 murmur, discontentedly, as I 
lie staring at the bright stream of sunlight 
that the lowered Venetian shutters adinit 
into the room, I regard fixedly the beau- 
, tiful June roses we areso proud ot, especi- 
| ally a magnificent Glory of Dijon, occupy- 
ing the centre, and overtopping her array 
of lovely companions, as an orchestra con- 
ductor does the instrumental ists, 
| some time. 
| turn. 
| Madge,” says Jake, 
believe I bave discovered that your voice 
; marvellously resembles that of Adelina 
Patti. Now, I want to try an experiment.” 


nitently, “I do 


| 
| 


wersuaded Jake to bring bis magic-lantern. 
Ve'll soon show you what we are going to 
do.”’ 

Jake darkens the room by closing the 
Shutters; then from his magic lantern he 
throws a large dise of light on a bare part of 


the wall. Poll began to play the accom- 
paniment of Dinorab’s “Shadow Song.” 
‘**‘Now, old girl,”’ aays Jake, *% ne alon 


if rtta . ; . 


ew 


" % wf % ¢ T t ~ 


} 
prises inyself, I’ 


red, and &ing i 4 1A er . al « 
land Jake 
it, and applaud ime beartilv. 

I am startled, however, when a strange, 
desperate-looking man from a 
place of concealment draught 


BOS LO ehlijuy 


emerges 


behind a 


“It was too bad of Jake to sneer at my | 








| The timepiece ticks monotonously for | 


“Yes,” adds Poll, approvingly, “1 have | 











screen. , 
Poll rushes away in terror. No wonder. 


eis a big burly man with a ferocious 
ae iain tens what I often imagine an op- 
eratic inanager to be like. 

“Are you going & tell me unblushingly 
that you have been eavesdropping?” I de- 
mand. 

“Yes, madam, and never in all my life 
wan 1 go fortunate. Tama des man. 
But don’t be alarined; I am not a burglar, 
nor anything of that kind.” 

“Indeed, sir. You may not be aware that 
we quiet-living suburban residents consider 
the of eavesdropping rather dis 
bovorabie.”’ 

“Don't be angry, madam,” says the des- 
perate man; “I am well-nigh distracted. 
*Divorah’ is to be played to-night In ~~ 
opera house at Covent Garden, aud here 
a telegram from my prima donna announc- 
ing that, on account of a very sudden and 
very severe attack of hoarseness, she will 
Le “nable to sing. What am 1 todo? I 
cannot change the opera at the last minute, 
for that has done so often of late, and 
the public are beginning to lose confidence 
in my advertisement. One hour hence the 
audience will begin to asseinble; balf an 
bour later they will show noisy sigus of im- 
patience; then they will clamor for their 
money back, and the reputation of ny opera 
house will be ruined.” 

“What have we to do with all that 
rigmarole?” says Jake, sae the in- 
truder with unfriendly looks. “Can't you 
get one of your other prima donnas to sing 
for you? Iam sure you advertise no end 
of madams and sizpnoras,”’ 

“The public will accept no one in the 
place of Adelina Patti,” says the manager 
in despair. “They might tolerate Albani if 
she could take the high F in the ‘Shadow 
Song,’ but she can’t, and she thinks it be- 
neath her to sing transposed music. What 
am I todo if you, madam, dou’t extricate 
me from this difficulty ?”’ 

“Could [ help youin any way?” : ask, 
greatly surpris-d. 

“Yes; you can,”’ he answers earnestly. 

“How ?”’ 

“You might take the place of Madame 
Patti.” 

“I? You are mocking tne, sir. If they— 
I mean the audience—wil! accept no other 
popular meinber of your distinguished coin 
pany asa substitute for Patti, how will they 
receive an outsider like me ?”’ 

‘*Because they will never know,” he de- 
clares. ‘‘I want you to iimpersunate Madaine 
Patti. Your figure and your features are 
singularly like hers.” 

“But my hair is light,” I remonstrate, 
forgetting, for the first time in my life, to 
be vain of my biond curls, 

“We have thousands of wigs in the prop- 
erty room,” he says, eagerly. ‘With a littie 
belladonna to darken your eyes, a touch of 
Indian ink on your eyebrows, and a sus- 
picion of rouge, if necessary, you will be 
the living image of Adelina Patti.”’ 

“Oh, yes, Madge; do conser.t!”’ cries Jake 
starting up and dancing with glee. “It will 
be the greatest fun in the world! I will go 
with you and watch you from a box. Do 
consent. By the way, Mr. Manager,” he 
continues, squaring bis shoulders slowly, 
“T must be allowed to accompany tiny sis- 
ter to the opera, and “— ber performance 
from the royal box. Nothing short of a 
seatin the royal box will induce me to 
countenance the appearance of iny sister on 
the stage.”’ 

**You shall witness the opera from the 
royal box, young gentieman, if you can 
persuade your sister to consent. I half ex- 
pect the Duke and Duchess of Edinburg, 
with their family and suite; but there will 
be room for vou all, I bave no doubt.” 

Jake dances about the room in unrestrain- 
ed delight. I really begin to entertain the 
idea. 

“You must come immediately !"’ says the 
desperate inan. “My carriage is waiting 
outside, and I will take all the responsi- 
bility.’’ 

“Come, Madge, come,” says Jake, and 
he leads ime to the carriage. 

We drive off with frightful rapidity. 
feartul thought flashes across my brain. 

Let me out—let me out!” I ery, implor- 
ingiv. “I cannotsingthe high F in the 
‘Shadow Song,’ and all wil! find out that I 
ain not Madame Patti. They will tear of 
iny wig, anc then tear ny body limb from 
limb when they discover the cheat. Let ine 
out, sir !’’ 

“Pray be calm, ny dear young iady. The 
music will be transposed half an octave, 
and the public wili be none the wiser. 
Rely on my great experience to make every 
arrangement.”’ 

“Don’t make such a row, Madge!” says 


A 


Poll and Jake suddenly re. | Jake, impatiently. “I won’t allow apyoue 
| to injure a hair of you wig.” 


This comforts mea little, and [ suggest 
an improvement on Madame Patti's iuper- 
sonation of Dinorah. 

“You see, sir,”’ I say loftily, “Dinorah is 
mad. Now don’t you think it would be 
more realistic if | were t» extract iny hair- 
pins before 1 sing the ‘Shadow Song?’ I 
think it would look madder; there is noth- 
ing so tnadlike as the letting down of a wo- 
inan’s back hair,”’ 

“Excellent! exclaims the manager, 
stroking his ferocious moustache. ‘That 
would be areal touch of genius; you sal! 
DAVe A SDEeC aily-prepared Wig. : 


S®4FS ASSAIl) I'l 


“Pray ve celin, and relyon my wide ex- 
perience. Great singers never trouble 
themselves to lesrn the words of an opera, 
They depend entirely on the prompter, and 
you can easily do the same.” 

“How you astonish me?” Lexclaim, “| 
bave often thought whata wonderful mem. 
ory a prima donna Ought to have in order 
to sing every note and every syllable in ex- 
act time with the orchestra, Ah, the orches- 
tra! Now, Mr. Manager, bere is a most 
insuperable obstacle. How can anyone so 
deplorably ignorant of the mumecas I ain 
keep time with the orchestra? I never sang 
to an ore accompaniment in all iny 
life !’’ 

**My dear young lady,’’ remonstrates the 
desperate man, “will you never be per- 
suaded that iny experience is most reliable? 
My orchestral leader is one of the best inu- 
sicians in London, and every instrument, 
irom the first vioiin aown to the triangle 
and drum, is under the rfect control of 
the conductor. It is his duty to keep time 
with you. Judging from the way you sing 
the ‘Shadow Song,’ I should at once con- 
clude that you bad lived years in ee 
to acquire so perfectly the pe 4 of all 
Italian accents, Shou'd you at a loss, 
however, you can invent soine inock Italian 
phrases, Hardly anybody understands the 
language ia London.”’ 

“But I am sure to feel nervous,” I say, 
‘and I have not been accustomed to sing 
staccaty demi-semiquarers and chromatic 
rupvs. I forget which passages are pianissi- 
mo, which are fortiesimo, and which are 
syncopated.”’ 

‘The applause aod the bouquets will give 
you every confidence. The perfurinance 
will be a triumph for vou and the very 
saving offme. I ain stauding on the brink 
of an abyss—it wouid be cruel to withhold 
the only means of saving me. You shail 
bave a box at your disposal for yourself an 
your friends for the whole of next season.”’ 

This is tempting, indeed, and I peruse a 
libretto which be handsto me, explaining 
that I bave about twenty minutes for prep- 
aration. Jake sententiously says a great 
deal may be learned in twenty minates, “it 
is not exactly a lifetime,’ he adds; ‘‘but it 
may become painfully monotonous and 
wearisome to hang by the neck fora like 
period,” 

The carriage stops at last. The audience 
have asseinbied, and the orchestra are tun- 
ing their instruments. Not a moment is to 
be lost. The Indian ink, the rouge, and 
the belladonna are all prepared for me; 
likewise the hairpin wig and Dinorah's 


peasant dress, 

1 don wy disguise as speedily as possible, 
and rush to 4 cheval inirror. Good gracious! 
The desperate nan was right. My resein- 
biance to Adelina Patti is positively mar- 
vellous, 

Jake meets me in the green room,and,for a 
few moments, fancies that I am the real, 
genuine Patti turned up at the last min- 
ute. 

“I say, Madge,” he whispers, ‘“‘whata sell 
it would have been if she bad really coine, 
after all!’’ 

“Hush, Jake; someone 
Dinorab.” 

“All right; I'tn off tothe royal box. Good- 
bye;” and he disappears, 

I sit down at tae wing of the stage, where 
a seat is provided for me, and I still pore 
over the litretto. 

The manager looks over my shoulder, 
and demands in great surprise. ‘Du you 
mean to tell ne you are studying the first 
act?” 

“Of course,”’ I retort. ‘The first act is 
plaved before the second, is it not ?’’ 

*Did I not explain to you that we never 
play the first act of ‘Dinorah’ on a Saturday 
wight?” 

‘-No. You never breathed a word to me 
about that.’’ 

‘The public,” he remarks, ‘‘coine to hear 
the ‘Shadow Song,’ aud not the first act." 

“Fiuisei !’’ I say, carelessly, as I turn over 
to Atto Secondo, and I oy yd use an 
Italian exclaination to show hii] am not 
quite ignorant of the language, “May I be 
allowed to ask if you perforin the second 
act on a Saturday night?’’ 

“Yes; and we begin with the ‘Shadow 
Song.’ ‘They are adjusting the lime-light 
on the stage—the time must be up. I hope 
you are prepared now. I will prompt the 
recitative inyself, and whenever the chef 
d’orchestra raises bis baton you mnust begia 
‘Ombra leggiero.’ ” 

“Oh, yea, 1 know all avout it,”’ I say, as I 
rush on the stage. 

The tremendous applause is deafening. 1 
bow again and again, but they will not 
leave off applauding. I look up at the royal 
box. There is Joke, sitting between the 





is calling for 





Duke and Duchess of Edinburg, looking 
pertectly at bome. 

W hat a forward young man! He is actu- 
ally talking in a free and easy manner with 
her Royal and Iinperial Highness, perbap= 
in Hussian, for if I can sing in Italian opera, 
surely Jake can converse in Russian. Per- 
haps he is boasting that I am his sister, dis- 
guised as Adelina Patti! 

Despite the tumult, the musicians re- 
su:ned the accompaniment. Then, as { be- 
gin the recitative, a silence like death seeins 
to chain my listeners; they bave accepted 
me as their favorite prima donna, and | feel 
it would be ungrateful to undeceive the.n. 


My voice rings out with unprecedented 
power and splendor, filling the vast opera 
use to its utmost corners. My triumph 


* o oO t 
. A, . 


‘ MIS Biiack i auticipated i! 

= *badow Song; a i , although I must say I feela siigh 
M ~ : ‘ YP. ots a oe 7 _ — © % posed | Saeck when I see the little son of the Duke 
} aii wh) can only sing broken English ) of Edinburg aud my brother Jake squab- 
and I will be hooted and biased as Marie 


Antoinette was hooted and hissed 


by the 
mob at the time of the French 


Revol ution, 


; Ob, do let me out!’’ 


bling over the possession of an opera-gisss, 
but the sweet swelling sound of my lovely 
resonant voice soon consoles ine. Then 
| cones the crucial test—the “Shadow Song.’ 
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The stage is darkened; night is supposed 
to come on, and a lime-light supplies the 
moon. I must dance, and my shadow mus 
be my partner and companion. 

1 proceed to pick out my hair pins, This 
is expected to create a furore—but no; there 
is not the faintest Ofapproval. Ishake 
down my back bair in the maddest manner 
possi ble—sttll no applause. 

“Now lor the ‘Shadow Soug,’”’ | whisper 
to the conductor. “Be quick! You can’t 
expect we to waitall night for the secom- 
paniment!” 

But be tnakes no attempt to continue; he 
and his army of musicians seem to have 
suddenly assumed the waxen rigielty of 
tue Tussaud Exhibition, 

There is » row in the box. Jake 
has strack a pugilistic attitude towards the 
Duke of Edinburg, and the Duchess is try- 
ing to mediate, 

W hat is this light, soft, silken article rest- 
ing on my shoulder? I examine it closely. 
Ouly one of the yellow spiral curis that, off 
the stage [ ain so proud of, 

Llorror of horrors! I have extracted the 
wroog hair-pins! This is surely enough to 
disconcert ine; bubimagine my sha:ne when 
I see, sitting iu a box, regarding ine 
with a loo« of sooreb contempt, no other 
person than the real, genuine, unrivalled, 
inimitable Adciina Patti. 

1 tremble ia ber presence, 

She rises; her eyes flash with anger. She 
extends her forefinger and denounces in 
to the world, : 

“Imposter!” she cries, furiously, “How 
dare you usurp ing place?—tow dare you 
gulland fool a high-paying public? nis 
audience is iny audiences; every burst of ap- 
plause is ineant for me; the triumph is 
mine, and mine alone! 1 am queen of 
these dominions! Noone can dispute m 
right here! I denounce you to my audi- 

ence as an impostor, a cheat, an incarnate 
lie! Maledetta! ruaiedetta ! maledetia !"’ 

“Spare ine—ob, s me!" Lory, implor- 
ingly. “I don’t understand Italian. I onty 
know it as our parrot at home knows its 
speeches. I came here only to save the rep- 
utation of the opera house,” 

The prima donne bursts into a derisive 
jaugh in which the audienee join. 

ee Jake!’ I cry; ‘save ine, oh, save 
ine!’ 

“Well done, old girl!’ says Jake, right 
in my ear. 

The brilliant opera house fades slowly, 
very slowly, into our drawing-room; the 
footlights become the evening snnshine 
Streaming through the lowered venetian 
shatters; while the musicians and their con- 
ductor gradually assume the proportions of 
our beautiful roses, with the stately Glory 
of Dijon in the centre, 

lawake. Jake’s inerry mocking laugh 
recailsinetomy senses, Even iy sister 
Poll joins bim, 

“Oh, you lazy young woinan," says Jake; 
“you ought to be ashamed of yourself—you 
really ought. The idea of sleeping in the 
daytime when you are wanted to play 
tennin.?’ 

“Not only that,” chimes in Poll, “but to 
speak in your slee Really, Madge, I 
could hardly have believed it of you.” 

I rub my eyes, Yes, it was all a dream: 
but not altogether an unpleasant one. No 
one, however likes to be laughed at, or ac 
cused of speaking In one’s sicep. 

“Fotch my racket, Jake,’ I say quietly; 
“I should like a game at tennis. I ain 
sorry | was asleep when you wanted ine.” 

liow they would torinent me if they only 
knew that I dared even to dream of person- 
ating Adelina Patti, or attempting to sing 
deini-seiniquavers, 





Mary Carland. 





AN IRISH FAIRY LEGEND. 





shore of Glenveigh, were wooded 

hilis crept down tothe water’s edge, 
and forests of Ostinuinda or royal fern grow- 
Ing sx feet high, and patches of bog myrtie 
and fragrant wild thytne, forined the mar- 
gin of the Lough. Not another human habi- 
tation was near, 

James Carland was gamekeeper to the 
landlord, who lived on his King’s county 
estate, inerely visiting (slenveigh in aut- 
unin, when he generally brought a party of 
Ketleman to shoot over his mountains, 

lbey put upat the shouting lodge at the 
bead of the Lough, and Mary and James 
waited upon them, lighting their fires, 
cooking their food,and supplying them with 
necessaries, 

This was the season of Mary’s harvest, 
iow pleasant to charge “the quality” a few 
pence more than market prise for butter 
and eggs! How nice to charge the people 
of yonder village a comimission on the 
Chickens she managed to sell for them ! 

It will be seen that Mary’s rectitude was 
not of an exalted character ; but sie was a 
dutiful wife, and no woman in the three 
kingdums could have exceeded ber in 
inotherly love. 

_ She idolized Rhoda, ber only child, a 
‘ovely creature of four years old ; her thefts 
and peculations being laid by towards the 
child's fortune in a worsted stocking, that 


Vow CARLAND lived on the lonely 








Glenveigh with the golden who 
built in a clift across the Lough, o 

their house, and the white trout, and the 
rabbits, and sea-gulia, 

There were other creatures nearer wo 
them than they supposed ; but James and 
Mary had never seen them, awd were apt to 
speak of them stightingty. 

A ead change caine over Khoda. From 
being as wild and merry as the ravbite m 
the fern, she became as quiet as the old 
gray cat in the chiwmey coraer, who was 
almost too tazy to catch a mouse. Her 
nother used to say— 

“Run outbyean iy yoursel’, jewel.” 

“No, mammy,” the replied, anwiiling to 
leave her stool, leaning her heavy head 
against the well. 

The poor child had a come on her neck 
which grew larger, whilet she lom her ap- 
—_ , and became tretiul and very miser- 
able. 

One evening the mother sat beside the 
fire with che crying child in hee arms, and 
the tears fell fast u the pule, Iittie tace. 
Steps wore heard at the dvor, and a tiny old 
woman with s hooked nose, lon ack 
teeth, a gray beard, and a red cloa , caine 
in. She wasa oar Ge woman. 

M felt a thrill of disgust at the sight of 
ber; Rhoda’s wail turnea into a scream ; 
the dog and cat sneaked off to the furthest 
end of the rooin, where they stood snari- 


ing and spitting. 

“Be seated, woman. Have you 
come far?" faltered Mary. 

“Not far, ma’am. Im a neighbor o’ 
yourn, I liveon Tullyannon Brae.”’ 

“W bisis, worvan, there's pae house 
ava on tbe Brae!’’ 

‘“Troth is there, ina’am, just a brave 
house, an’ I ha’ lived comfortable in it for 
the last three bundred year, Many’s the 
time er ol wee girl bas played hersel’ over 
iny kiteben chimney, an’ a bonnie wean 
she ia—ine an’ my fainily noticed her a good 
deal—it was new for us to see such a nice 
wean,” and the bideous woman grinned so 
as to show her biack fangs of teeth. 

Mary now knew that ber visitor inust be 
one of the “gentry.”’ 

Tullyannon Brae was a hil! abdut a quar- 
ter of a mile froin the cabin—a wiiderness 
of brainbles, nut-trees and ferns. Nothing 
could exceed Mary’s anxiety to conciliste 
this strange guest. 

She produced her freshest butter and best 
soda-cake, and brewed tea that bad cost 
foar sbillings the pound ; calling ber “your 
ladysbip,” and “iny handsoine woman.”’ 

“Your wean is sick. Will 1 gie you a 
cure 7” asked her ladyship. 

“A cure, lady? Ay,acure! Be pleased 
to cure ber,’ cried Mary, shaking less with 
terror than with rness, 

“Weel, 1’”’ inak’ a bargain wi’ you.” 

“What bargain, dear lady 7” 

“This ane, I'll come back this night four 
weeks an’ gie ye three gueases to tell ine 
iny name, an’ if you canna’ tell it at the 
third =. I'll tak’ the child awa’ wi’ ine 
to Tullyanoon Brae,” 

“Oh, lady, the bargain’s gey an’ bard— 
ey an’ bard !’’the poor nother, shudder- 
ng 

“As you please,” said the fairy sinooth- 
ing her cloak with her claw-like fingers. 

But as the child’s wall grew louder, and 
her face seeined more pinched in the fire- 
light, Mary’s resolution brgan to give 
way. 

“J agree,” she sovubed. “Cure my poor 
wean,” 

“Vera weel. Gie me a thread o’ flax. 
Took. I bind it around the luinp three 
times, an’ bite off the ends.”’ 

Before the ends were bitten off the luinp 
dwindled aud disappeared. The ohild 
siniled, and dashing away ber _ tears, 
jumped off ber mother’s knee, and ran to 
piay with the gray cat. 

“Good evening, said the visitor, moving 
to the door. “I1’ll be back in four weeks, 
an’ it you canna’ guess wy name, thy 
handsome wean '|] coine wi’ ine.” 

Great wan James consiernation when ve 
beard the story. 

**We kuow that the fairies live near us,’’ 
said be, “but we dinna’ know their 
names,’’ 

The lovely KRboda grew tore engaging 
day by day,and ber unbappvy parents more 
miserable, and an the ful hour ap- 
proached, they lost all hope. 

At length their un welcome visitor became 
due, They sat together with the child be- 
tween thein, listening for a footstep. 
‘There she comes !”’ 

No! an old man crossed the tresbold,and 
asked Mary if she would be so kiud as to 
give him a aight’s lodging. 

The poor woman complied, and while be 
was at supper the child cliinbed on his 
knee, begging for a story. 

“Ay, my bonnie wean,” said he, ‘I'l: 
tell you about the ugly witch in the red 
cloak, who is spinning at her door ou Tul- 
lyannon Brae an’ singing 


‘Little knows the wife in yonder cot, 
That my name is Trittemtrot.’*’ 


“Oh, sir, what isthat you are singing to 
the wean?" asked Mary, starting. 

“] was just telling your wee girl about 
the old hag that spins and sings. 1 saw her 
a wee tninute ago by the light o’ a fie fire 





pase: hidden in a hole in the thateh of the 
atin, 
Nhoda trotted after her mother when she 
Pwo bine dge, and the sportsner 
iriv head and ne gentile 
a day Ss ar ‘oa 
mint ber picture. 
ibis rtiist and sporisinan was not the 
nhiyone who admired Roda. Some be- 
‘ng but seldom seen by mortais, also | 
ought the child very beautiful. 
: Che Krouse-shooting was over aud the 
iMallty gone, and the Carlands lived at | 


she has on Tulfyannon Brae.” 
“An’ what was she singing? Ob ’ my dar- 
in’ gentleman, say it again.” 


e stranwer obeved 
‘Trittesntrot, Trittemirot, repeated ty 
“ghe may coiIne now Whell She liken, 


While she spoke steps were heard, anid 
the elfin woinan sppeared, striking tue 
ground triumphantly with ber cruteh. 
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“Well, neigibor, the four weeks are up. 
Can you tell ine my name ?"’ 

“Init Nancy?" asked Mary, rubbing her 
brow an it pussied. 

“Io troth it is not,’’ with a malicious grin. 

‘In it Brid ad 

Et is oot; itis not, One more guoss, an’ 
then the bonaie wean coun awa’ wi’ ine to 
Tullyennon Brae!"' 

“Is it Trittemtrot?”’ 

“Who toid you ?” cried the elf ina rage. 
“Let me know, that I sey tear bim to 
a Ail plach bin wi’ the pains—l'li 

The stranger went close to her, and whis- 
Ppered so.wetbing in ber ear, and she shrank 
as she caught what he asid, till she was no 


biager than the , and, uttering dis 
inal cries fled out of the Louse, 


“Now your wean's safe, an' you know 
that ane's but you'll never know 
who [ am,” said the my benefactor. 

They loaded bim with thanks and bless 
ings, aud he went awny. ‘ 

at, though Rhoda was safe, the family 
did not care to reumin near Tullyaonon 
Brae. ‘They conveyed tieinseives across 
the ocean tothe New Worid, tar frow the 
elfin wiles and spelia, tor that the fatries 
here gained a lovting there we have never 
heard, A, Y¥. R. 
I 

Woopen Snors.—Many of the bonest 
citizens of Holland wear heavy wooden 
shoes, which render their gait laborious and 
ungraceful. A nuimber of the girls of the 
lower class drag these beavy shoes slong 
with them. The children seem to be abie 
to inanage their wooden shoes inuch easier 
than grown people, When s dozen or inore 
little archius induige in « romp in the street 
they set ap a ciatter wich can be beard for 
blocks. The mother who wishes to find 
ber naughty obiid who bas ieft te task for 
atreet piny doen not al tirst use her eyes in 
the ssarch tor the juvenile delinquent. She 
quietly sticks one of her earsout of the win- 
dow, and when «ne hears a ioud clatter 
which suggests the tearing down ot houses 
in the ee she rushes toward the 
sound, ded by ber ears, 

W ben, at length, breathing forth threat 
enings and songhser, she leads bome her 
shrieking offspring, the cries of the Jatter 
are drowned by bis companion'’s footfails. 
The great advantage of the wooden shoe is 
ite staying powers, Kvery one dees not re- 
quire a new pair of wooden shoes in his or 
ber lifetime. When the honest citizen is in- 
forined by the blooming daughter that she 
would like  bave a new pair of wooden 
shoes, be frowns and says: “My child, what 
isthe matter with that pretty pair winch 
your granudinotber soveived as ber wedding 
gift, They are still neat, though not gaudy, 
You wnust remember that times are bard, 
and family expenses inust be kept down,” 

The common people seem to understand 
how to live cheaply. Many of the laboring 
men earn but filly cents a day, and yet 
inanage to support families and at the saine 
time lny up enough money to give a decent 
burial tot membors of their families 
who die, 

i ee es 

Common PeRYUM es,.—Patehoull is made 
from a plant ing in great abundance 
in the Malay Islands,and is a great favorite 
asa perfume. There is a growing demand 
now for lavender water. 

It i6 made by mixing rose and orange 
waters with the oil of lavender, and has a 
refined and pleasant, as well as refreshing, 
odor, Oil of lavender besides being used 
as a perfume, isa favorite article in bakeries 
asa flavor for cakes and fancy products, 
It isa high stimulant and an efficient aid 
to digestion until the system hecomes used 
to it, and then it is liable to breed one of 
the worst forms of dyspepsia. 

The lavender shrub and the jessamine 
lant are cultivated toa large extent abroad 

or this indastry. The genuine heliotrope 
is not as fine an odor as the imitation. The 
latter is known as the white heliotrope, ana 
is made frown a combination of violet and 
vanilla, and has a soporifie tendency if 
breathed for any length of time. 

Bergamot, which, with musk, forms the 
staple perfume of the colored population, 
is acomparatively cheap oil. It is made 
from «a small species of lemon, the best 
quality of which grows in the island of 
Sicily, and is cultivated specially for this 
pu we, 

The fruit is picked while hard and unripe, 
and it takes about 400 to produce a pint of 
oil under pressure, a is a slight 
irritant, and it is said, will raise hair on a 
bald head. 

The distinguished mark of the tuberose 
is strength, while the violet is light and 
pure. The verbena was once in 4 great re- 
quest, but it is now rarely called for. 

The rose yeranium makes an elegant 
perfume, and is nearly as good as the attar 
of roses, The lily of the valley produces 
one of the richest perfumes, and the lemon, 
orange, and daffodil are much thought of. 

me 0 
Ana protection to trees against mice, rab- 
bits, borers, etc,, a screen made of cominon 
window wire is recommended, The wire is 








cut into strips about six inches wide, across 
the end of tue roll (which is usually about 
two feet in width), and the strips wound 
around # broom handie, When placed 


| around trees the spring of the wire holcs 
them in pince,and they do not bind the 


trees, 
ee oe tee — -- 
2 x pf feonnors are pe 
» Are 
rr Yha Te Léjal sat 
W hy this is (ie aAnnIVe Tha 
marriage, >»? Mra. Dusel Ach 
that #07 Well, let me know when you! 


| comes around and I'll reciprocate.” 


AT H@ME AND ABROAD. 
ij? | i 

A very fashiona™Me acoomptishinent now 
in whistling. Not eo very long ago the tink- 
ling banj® @a@et!! thenige wei oaden draw- 
ing-roomns; but a man who can really wiis- 
tle well is now warmly weloomed by the 
hostess on the lodkout for novelties. I am 
told that there are teachers who are inaking 
a iarge euin by giving lessons in whimtiing ; 
but I believe the art ns by no means easy & 


aoqnire, 


The vast inorense in Congress aince the 
adoption of the Constitution, is apparent by 
8 lovk at the loriner Huuse room aud Sen- 
ate chamber at the Capitel. The Senate 
chamber in which the Supreme Court now 
sits, = berely large enough for the court 
and its attendants, The old hall of the 
House, sow the Hall of Stapues,ia vot large 

lb even te bold the Senate, much lens 

the oun, with a 330 wembers. As the 

size of the legislative bywiles increases, it be- 

comes more and incre diffieult to transact 

aud as no eflective stop-cock has 

ever yet been found for the stream of Con- 

| eloquence, it auw takes a week 

w geta thing done in Congress, which in 

Weuster's and Ulay’s tine might have been 
done in a day. 


A Pervian regiment on the march ia « 
strange 6 6. Fvery three soldiers 
have a donkey, for there in no baggage train 
and no cominiaariat. On this donkey in 
placed the worldly wealth of ita proprietors, 
and their muskets, Occasionally the veiled 
wite of a soldier also beatrides tue patient 
feast, On they comein iaughing, singing 
groupe of a dosen at «a time, The short 
tehibouque is from mouth to tnouth. 
The colénel’s travela in alight torse 
litter covered with a scarlet cloth and quite 
soncealéd from the eyes of the tndiscreet. 
The other regimental ladies, closely voile, 
are borne in more modest paniers, one on 
either side ofa mule. The procession ex- 
tends hape Over two miles. Last cone 
the offloers, chatting merrily, and smoking 
their silver water-pipes, whiel a ragged fu! 
low on a mule replenishes with tebacen 
and fires with live charooal an they are 
smoked out, 


Sir John Lubbock's lecture on “Savagen’’ 
is deoply interesting, To many minds it 
furvishes food for pot a little thought 
Very curious were Sir Joblu'’s conclusions 
that the throwing of rice and slippers alter 
the imarriage aad was probably a remnant 
of the days when a woman was won by cap- 
ture, the mock inimiles belng ainemory of 
the indiguation whieh the bride's people 
would feel when she was forcibly abducted 
from home, The syimbolieuw of marriage in 
the marriage ring, Vw, the lecturer thougit, 
was siguitieant of the feiters with which 
husband and wile were onee symbolicaily 
bound together, The wedding cake, lov, 
may be traced back lo the old Koiman fori 
of inarriage by coufarreatio, or eating w- 
gether, aud is also found in other parts of 
the world ; as, for lnmtanoe, among the Irv. 
quols of North America, 


The records of some of the first famition is 
threatened by an exposure which ty tinke 
some wince, bat nutrue American will be 
ashained of a humble origin. In fact, there 
is but iittle room for boasting among the 
New York millionaires, Peter Gilmey be- 
gan asa journeyman piano-forte maker,and 
the tounder of Cooper Inatitute first appears 
in the directory as “Peter Cooper, machin- 
ist.”’ ‘The Krevoorts were tinarket garden- 
ers. Alderman Cartnan, who left a round 
intiiion, was a house carpenter. A. T. Stew- 
art began by teaching asmalil achool. The 
iniitionaira Vermityes were the sons of a 
sexton of a down-town church, Cyrus W. 
Vield first opened trade an a dealer in rage. 
Lavyer Hummel began as an errand boy 
in the same offtes in whieh he is now @ part- 
ner. William Libbey, tormerly of A. T. 
Stewart & Co,, and now a retired inillion- 
aire, wasthe son of s Newburg carpenter. 
} 6 first Astor that came to America was 

Pitcher and had a stall in Fly Market. 
Rufus Story, whois a millilonaire veteran 
of Front street, began as a hard-worked boy 
in a cheap grocery. Jay Gould was in early 
lifeacierk in « country store. The Spot 
fords were shoemakers, the Stevoetses kept 
tavern, and the Woltes can be tracked back 
toa gin-mill. 


A very curious sory of mining romance 
cones tran France, It appears that some 
bundred years ago there was a flourishing 
sliver mine near St. Krieuc, employing 
nearly a thousand ininers and their tail 
lies, and sending down Ww the Cotes du 
Nord a rich stream of ore and bars every 
year. Hut in the midst of its prosperity 
caine the “glorious” Levolution; tie sinet- 
ters burried away, and the owners perbays 
cane under the guillotine—anyhow the 
Village and the workings “ere forgotten in 
the excitement; the buts tuimbied into 
matchwood, the ‘pans’ filled up, and Na- 





ture reclaimed the spot as her own with 
Driag and knotgras, and sewed bracken 
and bramble ow the diggings, until trad: 
tion forgot their exact position. But eve: 


pad ink is better (than the best thetmory 
save Sancho Vana; anda bundred years 
alter, on certain documentary suggest 
Live sieigg te kx rhood was ez piored tive 
’ j . red, and opened. © 
« ey found was “as 

‘ 
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fod is curious, «Vveu if fa hd 
of treasure trove. 
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A WORKS NEST. 





BY L. F. 





voiees one bright morniag in A pril, 
as they atuod on the verandah of tueir 
beautiful bouwe, 

“See! see!” exclaimed Willie; ‘they 
are c ming—they are hovering just over the 
nest.” 

“They ave taken it!” cried Ida oxeit- 
ediy. “I believe it is their own bome, Ob, 
how happy I feet [”" 

The sight wuieh had delighted these two 
little people in thetr far-off Spanish home 
was the arrival of two besatiful storks, 
which, after hovering sboat and circling 
round and round the cottage where Mr. 
and Mra. Woodrow dwelt, bad st length 
settied “upon the roof, and were busi! 
engeged in inapecting their summer dwelt 
ing. 

The place where the storke had taken up 
their abode gave tive children mali 
faction, for their gabled w at the 
top of the bouse commanded a full view of 
the nest, and it was not many days alter 
thal their eyes were delighted at bebelding 
four white eggs in the nest. 

After this tue uvaber bird was occupied 
with home eares, whilst the father srk 
roamed the meadows in seareh of their 
fmm. 

Guertiy after this, one bright worning, 
there was great excitement ia the nursery. 
‘Two ittle faces are eagerly watching a 
scone which bolds them spell-bound. For 
luey see tue lather stork standing with up 
turned head, whilat in the neat al their lect 
are four white little forma, whieh are nest- 
ling clome logethber, though the sua is shin- 
ing wit) waratl and splendor. 

From day day the children watcbed 
with intense interest this strange colony, 
aud their curivus style of living. 

Insecta, wiles, anakes, but especially 
froge, were brought in abundance Ww the 
nest, and Ida voticed that it was not long 
before the sight of papa stork bringing 
home a frog excited the attention of the lit- 
tle birds, which eagerly devoured the daiu- 
ties provided for them. 

“I wonder,” said Willie to his papa, as he 
stood at Lis accustomed post, ‘what can be 
the matter this evening, Look how augry 
both the storks see.” 

There was indeed a strange commotion 
inthe home, Hoth birds seemed uneasy 
aud alarined, 

“I cannot understand their fear, unless 
there Is danger somewhere near,” said Mr. 
Woodrow; “but I should bardly think 
any one would dare to touch them, for the 
stork is generally beld ia inuch reverence 
by the people.” 

At that moment a plece of stick, followed 
by a stone, a tuft of grams, and other inate- 
riais alighted near, evidently thrown from 
the road by some evil disposed person, 

Ju an instant Mir. Woodrow, tollowed by 
Wille, was in pursuit, and immediately 
they a,)peared ou the lawn, two youths, 
standing iu the lane, look to their heela 

No atlompt was wade to follow ; but their 
terror was sw great that aewift punishment 
overtouk tuem, lor turming around to see if 
they were pursued, they ran violently into 
& peasenut's cart 

They were terribly frighteped, and not a 
littie burt. It need tardly be said that the 
storks sulfered from their iUl-treatinent uo 
1hhte, 

“I do not wonder,” said Willie one day, 
wheu they were looking at the storks on the 
pest, “thal tue Moors have a revereuce for 
these Lirds, Look now al the stork feeding 
itemate, Isitnot kind and loving? One 
night almost lake « lessou Irow their pretty 
ways.’ . 

* Yeu, indeed,” replied Ida. “And when 
I was crow or out of sorta, it bas been a 
couslanut pleasure lo ineto watch their lov- 
lag acts. | ams sure they talk to each other 
Wheu tiey feel Lappy, just as wedo. It 
may be," she sad softiy,that they are now 
siugog UWueir evening sung of prame.”’ 

Dd pepe tel! eats asked Wallie, ‘that 
inimauy of the Moorish towns they actu- 
ally ave storks’ Lospitals, which are kept 
uply the rich people? in these, if any 
mork im burt in falling trom its nest, or 
incets with an accident, it is nursed till it 
recovers,” 

“How delyittul !' eried Ida “1 love to 
bear of the Muors' fondness tor these bird~<. 
They remind ine in many ways of our dear 
American swallows, which used to make 
their home year afler vear ander the eaves 
of our house at Lome.” 

“How suff the inother stork must get,one 
would think, forever sitting or standing 
over that little brood of bera,”’ aaid Willie - 
“and genersiiy on one leg, too,” 

“Hut papa told me that wasa very usual 
way of takinga rest,"”’ responded Iiia, 

“Yen, I believe that is eo,” rejoined Wil- 
lie; * bat see! she is now going to ws reteh 
ler iiervtee.”’ 


| som ! burrak!’’ shouted two little 


And, indeed, at that lustant the bird rose 
and flapped her wings in the air, looking 
the oldest, awkwardest creatare imagin- | 

' 
5 | 
en ele eetiled to an atlitede of repose, 
” 4 tf aeoon followed the ex 
{ Tent 
a A ; 
. 
® were ta py 
gre | v% °% y e-mumee- | ley the young one, 
which, thoug “a Wery Inelodinrus, were 
douttioss signe of real joy. 

The days peemed of, and the little storks 

grew larger and larger, one day the 


oddest i] was seen. Sach a 
nana geting on in the nest, bat 
not this time from fear. 

“A dance, I declare!’ oried Ida. “Jost 
faney = dancing academy inside a stork's 
nest.” 

“No,” ssid Witlie ; “it # a pereonal.y 
conducted tour. Look st the care with 
which the stork is slipping round es the 
outside of the nest.’’ 

“Ab, but it ts firet ideas of waiking and 
using the wings,” saki Ida ; “ol coarse, the 
tine will come when they will have a long 
flight to take to the south.” 

nd, doabtiem, to fit the little ones for 
the long joerney to the south, the parent 
storks, as the suinimer advanced, gave the 
greatest atteution to teaching the young 
ones lo use thetr wings. 

The littic birds did not show any wish to 
tegia taking a fligit round their habitation, 
but, by following the example o! their eid- 
ers, they ere long overcame their tears. 

It was a curious to see them siand- 
Ing together, unwilling to stir abroad, 
whitest the tather stork took a flight from 
the nest, and the nother said to them, as 
plainly as stork language could possibly 
@x press it— 

“Now do try, my dear children, to imi- 
tate your father.”’ 

They then flatteret cirmsily around the 
nest and s00n —— back into it, as if 
satiefied with the rt. 

Before tong they again took «a circle 
round the home, aud inatew days behold 
them fairiyon the wing. Such long legs, 
such imusense wings they seeined to pos- 
seas for creatures so sinall ! 

One day a sad calamity occurred, The 
smalicst stork of ali, which the mother 
watched and teniied with more care than all 
the rest, went off for a first flight, and in 
returning seemed to grow exbausted, for it 
sank rapidiy down; and as the cbildren 
wers playing in the garden, they say it fall 
in the hedge, and ran to the rescue. 

Kul a peasaut woinan ing along the 
road had otvserved it fore them, and 
when they reached the spot, she was ton- 
derly binding up the leg which bad been 
broken ia the tall. 

The mother flew about in sore distress, 
nor did she seem at all happy until the 
bird had been aced in the nest, when 
she tended it with the greatest affection. 

One day a movement amongst the stork 
colonies seem to tell that au important 
event was at band. 

Willie and Ida watched, for the last time 
that vear, the great birds flutter and whvel 
about in the air; and then gathering tw- 
gether In one large company by thechorch, 
they took their v>yage south to the land of 
the Nile. 





—— 


JOUNNY'S KITE. 





BY FE. 8. 





TU USE! we can’t croas that No man 
| living could.” 
N “Theo it’eall over with us."’ 

it might well appear so; for, with a 
flooded river in front of them, and a bend 
of merciless savages bebind, the two speak- 
ers were certainly in a bopeiess plight. 

‘They were two army officers, Captain 
Strangways and Lieutenant Gower, who 
were returning with their three native 
guides trow an exploring expedition to the 
oorth ward, 

Just as they were aiiwost within sight of 
one of the inissionary stations planted in 
Griqualand by Dr. Moffat, they bad been 
seeu aud chased by a band of arined Manta- 
tis, more than thirty strong. 

Could they but beve crossed the river 
they would bave beeu safe, for Giriqua con- 
Vertes at the station on the farther shure 
mustered a force quite stroug euocugh to 
protect them. 

But this was the beginning of the African 
“rainy season,’’ when one nay cross al iunost 
drysbed on one day a streain that will bs 
deep and strong eueugh tw drown a horse 
ou the vext, 

Even had they a boat, it would have been 
crusied like a nutshell by the foaming tor- 
rent that came rushing past thei, whirling 
down large trees like feathers. 

W hat was to be done ? 

The tive men shouted with all their 
might, boping that some one on the other 
sxie might bear them, and come to the res- 
cue, but there was no auswer. 

Now, just then there was a little boy 
playing on the outskirts of the village, the 
son ofan American missionary, who hal 
lately joined the settioment. 

Jobnny was flying a kite which had been 
imade for him by this very Captain Strang- 
ways, who was now in such deadly 

a. 

All at once it seemed to the boy that he 
heard soine one calling out. 

He stopped and listened. Yes, there 
could be no doubtabout it. There was an- 





Aber shout, which seemed te come froin 

tue river, and Jobuny wade for it at once. 
“Captain !”’ cried he joyfuliy,as be caught 

| Sightol the well-known figure on tie oppo- 


site bank, “is tbat you? But you can’t get | 


acruss,”’ 
“Yes, 1 can, if Johuny wiil heip me," 
anuswered the Captain, knowing that it 
would oniy frighten and coutuse the five- 
iectiitid to tell hin f 


VY ear j 
wat De care 


} d inger, 
: 3 tirat Tia } t mre 
as{ sn ee | ' 

2 4 e* wh ; > a 

rited with this new game. 

¢ string, and the kite, car 

ried by a iight breese, fluttered across the 
torrent into Strangways’ hands. 

“Now,” cried the Captain, “tie the string 


to a tree, and run and get papa with a big 


lie uns sd th 


rope, and we'll all come across to you ov it. 
Reo!” 
Johnny went off as fast as legs could 
biim. , ; 
“When I made that kite for the litle fel- 
low,” aaid #1 little thought 
that it would ene day save my life.” 
“Ithasn’tsaved you yet,”*rejeimed the lieu- 
tenant mweaning!y. ‘1t’s just a question of 
whieh comes up first, Mr. Hope or the sav- 
” 


in trutb, both men hal faced 
many they hat aever run #0 close a 


race with death as this. 

Well might strain their eyes across 
the torrent tow the thieket into which 
Johnny had disa in the hope of see- 
ing his father issuing froin among the trees 
to help thean. - 

All at once a terrific yell, ominous of 
evil a8 a hungry lion's midoigit roar, rang 
out behind them, evidently at no great dis 
tance, 

The savages bad struck their trail again, 
and were coming up to kill them ! 

Captsin Strangways clenched bis teeth in 
desperation, and unsl his rifle; but 
just then Mr. Hope’s tall figure appeared 
on the other bank, followed by two Griq- 
uas with one of which was speedily 
hauled across the stream by tue kite string. 
and wade fast toa tree. 

It was a trail bridge,but it served to carry 
them over in safety, and they cut it away 
bebind them just as the foremost pursuers 
caine panting up the opposite bank with 
yolls of bafiled rage. 


—_ a — oe — 


THE KING'S DREAM. 





Once upon a time there lived a great and 
famous king, who, although be had ail 
that be possibly could desire, still found a 
cause for dissatisfaction and unbappiness. 
He was not content in possessing the love 
and admiration of his people in present, 
but wished to be remembered by them 
long after, when be should be dead. 

* Tis true,” said he, “just pow iy sub- 
jecta love me, and my nawe is known and 
feared in many lands; but in a few short 
years I shall be gone, and who will then 
remember ime 7’ 

At last be joytully peoaane of a plan by 
which bis memory would always remain 
fresh and green, 

He would bulld a church! a church so 
magnificent aud so vast, that in all the 
world there would be nove to equal it. 

ln order, therefore, that tue glory should 
be al! his own, he gave strict commands 
that no one should contribute towards the 
erection of the oe 

So, in time, a splendid cathedral arose, 
and the king looked upon it with feelings 
of pride and pleasure, for was it nota fitting 
monument ? 

When the gorgeous edifice was com- 
pleted, he caused his name to be inscribed 
upon its walls in golden letters apon a 
tnarble tablet, and that night he laid his 
head upon his pillow, conteut at last. 

As the king 5 he had astrange dreain. 
He dreamed that he saw an angel come and 
rub out his name upon the tnarbie, and 
write another there in its stead. 

Three tines that night be had the saire 
dream, When morning caine he suui- 
moned his court, and bade them séek 
throughout the kingdom for the owner of 
the name the angel had written. 

Very soon tie nessengers returned hav- 
iug found a poor widow ol that name, who 
awaited in fear the king’s commands, 

“Bid her enter.” 

The trembling woman was brought be- 
fore the throne, 

“Now,”'said the monarch, “what hast thou 
given towards the building of my church ? 
Speak the truth !”’ 

“Most gracious king,” wasthe reply, “I 
gave nothing, for I am poor and have noth- 
ing to give except my yers ; else would 
I have oftered more, night, indeed, I 
asked a blessing for thee and for thy work ; 
and once—bnut once—I! gave a wisp of hay to 
one ol the poor horses who drew the stones 
along the road.” 

The king was silent awhile, and then he 
spoke, 

*“40,”’ said he, “erase iny name trom the 
inarble tablet, and place thereon the name 
ofthis good woman. Kightiy am 1 rebuked. 
Self-glory was my aun; what she bath 
done was done for love of God alone.” 

1. M. B. 


—_—_——=>— - ~—_____.. 


PEACOCK AND NIGHTINGALE. -— Ou a 
broad green lawn, before a white marble 
terrace covered with flowers, a magnificent 
peacock was enjoying the sanshine one 
suinmer moruing. His breast was of the 
loveliest bright purple, and his tail was al! 
full of green and golden eyes, He tancied 
that nobody in tue whole world was of such 
Consequence as himself. 

Vresently a nightingale in esearch of his 
breakfast flew duwn to seek for worins on 
the lawn. 

He bad been singing all the night long to 
his mate, who was sitting on their nest cicse 





by. And he felt very hungry indeed. So 
he tugged busily at tue worms just peeping 
avove ground. 


“Whata meao-looking, ill<iressed crea- 


| ture you are!” gaid the peacock baughtily, 


and regarding the nightingale with great 


conteuwpt, “1 wonder you dare to show 
yourse!!t on thes spleadid lawn; and iu my 
meet : ret away at once!”’ : 
5 k fast 
aes = 

wile a5 Zc youder } bane awt 
| ® ilove a) thie “4 ‘n 

eggs you eversaw ig your fo. | 


inust 
nake haste back to her, poor thing, or I 
| know she will feel very tonely.”’ 
“Don't taik to me about your Btu pid 
| brown egys,”’ retorted the peacock with su 








Sees 
——— 


disdain; 5 poe uite beneath 
notice: ges away I won't be seea 
to you.’ 

And he spread bie gorgeous tail out like a 
fan, and showed bimeel{ off with a great 
many sire. 

“Providence does not give all its good 
gifts to one,” replied the nigbtingale, «You 
are splendid to k at; but your voice is as 
bad as a os =e teeth 
on edge. Iam sober enough 
my voice makes amends for that, Geen 
I don’t often sing by day; but listen !” 

And be thrilled forth such a shower of 
sweet clear thrilling poten, that made the 
woods echo —- 

The peacock was astonished, and gaped 
—— at tne singer. 

‘There !”’ said nightingale: “I don’t 
want toshow off, but I wanted to prove 4, 
you that all the good qualities in world 
do not belong to one person alone. Take 
my word for it, there ia some good in “i 
body, if weonly look for it in the t 
place,”’” And away he flew, leaving the 
peacock a good deal ashained of bimeeif. 

A. H. B. 
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ABSENCE OF Mixp.—In his “Voyage 
Arouvd my Room,” De Maistre discusses 
the very curious phenomenon of the inde. 
pendence of the mind and the body. He 
telis us how, ima fit of absent mindedness, 
be often drew on bis —— wrong side 
out, and be had to be reminded by his ser- 
vant of his mistake. Many readers wiil cali 
to mind experiences of their own ofa sim- 
ilar nature, It seems quite common to put 
one’s watchkey to one’s ear to ascertain if 
it is going; and many people are in the 
babii of winding their watebes, and three 
minutes after pausing to wonder whether 
they have done so or not. 

Who bas not heard of the yee neal 
who boiled bis watch while he caluly 
held the egg in bis hand to note the time! 
Or of the eqaaliy eradite man of science 
who, having peeled the apple, threw the 
appie itself over a clifl, and then disoovered 
that the rind alone remained ! 

Another individual bad tbe babit—not 
sucb a very uncommon one—of forgetting 
his own name atawkward moments. One 
day be presented biinself at the post-office 
for letters, when, much to his disgust, he 
could not think of bis name. He turned 
sadly homewards, racking his brains in the 
va.n eudeaver to discover who he was. 
Suddenly a triena accosted hiun: “How are 
you, Mr. Brown ?’—‘“Brown, Brown, I 
have it!’ cried the absent-minded one; and, 
leaving bis astonished friend, he rushed 
back to the post-office to get his letters. 

Oue day an Euglisb savant wrote two iet- 
ters, onetoa business house in London, 
the other toa friend in Paria In stamping 
them at tbe post-office, he placed the penay 
stamp on the letter for Paris and the other 
on the business letter. Remarking to the 
post-office clerk that he would oorrect the 
error, be changed the address! It was not 
till after be bad posted the letters that be 
understood why the clerk had net been 
nore impressed with bis brilliant idea, 

; —_—_—_—seP 

WHEN TO WoORK.—Most people allow 
that early rising is advantageous, but there 
are, it is to be apprehended, comparatively 
few brainworkers who adopt the habit. 
They allege, and with some reason, that 
they can work best at night because the sur- 
rouudings are quiet, and there 1s freedom 
from disturbance, When they state, tow- 
ever, that they theinselves feel better fitted 
for work they are, as a general rule, misin- 
terpreting their own sensations, They feel 
quiet because they are tired; one part seems 
fit for work because the ether is too weary 
to protest. A recourse to tea, coffee, or 
alcoho! belps the mind fora tiie, but the 
effect of these stimuli upon the wearied 
organism is only to increase the valtyv 
that must sooner or later be paid in the 
forin of sleeplessness and other evidences 
of nervous disturbance. Morning is the 
tiine for work. 

THE BARNYARD.—The draining of tie 
barnyard has attracted the attention of 
many scientific agriculturists who have 
differed somewhat in the methods pro. 
posed ; but theyare agreed on one point, 
however, whicu is that in the centre ol! 
every barnyard there should be a large, 
water-tight cistern, covered, over which the 
inatorial should be placed in order to per- 
mit of the liquids being stored instead of 
being allowed to flow off. This permits of 
puinping the liquids every additional dry 
material thatmay be added, and has the 
advantage of enabling the fariner to hasten 
or retard decoinpositicn either by saturat- 
ing the heap or allowing it to remain 

ry. 





——>_ 

REVENGE.—“Lile,” said a cynio—“‘lile is 
not worth living!’ ‘“No?’’ said the damsel 
athisside. “Why?” ‘Life sa bore, Hu- 
man nature is so tame, insipid, ridiculous. 
Sceiety in the accepted sense does not live, 
my dear Miss Jones; it passea the time." 
“And has lote of fun sometimes,” “Never! 
It believes it has fun ; but itis very sorry, 
stupid, dullifun. I ain a cynic. People 
bore ine to death. Of course there are ex- 
ceptions, such as you ; but others talk and 
talk, and I—I wit and listen, and think 
what empty brainless things inen and wo 
nen are. They weary me!" ‘Well, why 
don’t you take your revenge ?”” “How?” 





“Talk back to them.”” And the cynic grin- 
6c a sickly grin, and dropped the subject. 
sins tiie eelianeepenabeins 

Charred wood from 
stove, or charcoal in any shape, is excellent 
for hogs. It is best to keep charooal in the 


pens where the hogs can always have free 
| access to it. Rotten wood is also relished 
| by hogs, and they are very fond of burnt 
i bread or other charred substances. 
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A NURSE. 


eT £. Mw. C. 


need 


A wurse, a Simple nurse; to the unthinking 
Only a nurse, and nouting bet a name; 

A patient women tn ber reand of dupy, 
Living aad @yteg all unknown to fame. 


Oaly a nerse, oundinige ofan, 
An aegel sent uate our safertug race, 
With quiet step and tender band of healiag, 
Divinist pity ou ber gentle tacc. 


When all the world lies wrapt in quiet slumber, 
Save tbe poor sufferer meanivg ou bis bed, i 

Whose watchiul eye with Christian love keeps vigth 
Thro’ the long wight with silent softened treast ? 


Vnoly a warse, in duty all aaghrinkiags te 
Before such scenes, stouter hearts would quail; 
See there! that sweet, fair girl, iv sorest trial 
is at her post, nor will her courage fail. 


The fever we but terror-struck encounter, 
Or fly before with selfish, coward dread; 

While nurse and doctor hasten to the rescue, 
And stand unflinching by the stricken bed. 


Hark! that weird DeT—ah actifent at midnight: 
The nurse and dector, wekelal, close at hand, 
Who minister Lo suffe thetor’ or dying, 
The hoapitai’s herole itthe- band! 


There you or I may in our need find refuge, 
With kindly help and loving tender care; 

Respect we give those brace, unselfish women, 
And night and day remember them in prayer. 


——sS> 


EARTH AND ITS STORY. *: 
The earth is a great globe, 8,000 miles 
through from side to side. Geology would 
not be a possible study if we were obliged 
to learn about the earth, down to its centre, 
4,000 miles below the serface. All this 
mighty mass, exvept a sort of skin which 
encloses it, as the rind encloses an orange, 
is made up of metals and minerals, just as 
the fire has molded them. At first the 
“rind’’ was only the outer part of the globe 
of melted rock, which had hardened as the 
earth had cooled down. 

The crust of the earth, so far as we know, 
is not more than ten miles deep avy where, 
and in many places not more than three. 
This seems a wondertul depth when we 
think how long it would take to waik so 
far, but it is very little when compared 
with tlre size of the earth. Of course we 
could never have reached the bottom layers 
it they had all settled quietly down, one 
on top of the other, and staid just where 
they first settled, for the deepest mines cut 
dowa through only about one mile; but 
fire has come to our help, and broken and 
tilted them up so that the edges of the layers 
are exposed, and can be studied better than 
if men had dug down to them. 

The crust of the earth is like a wonderfal 
book, with its leaf upon leaf, close shut, 
yet each bearing upon it the record of a 
life long passed away. For hundreds, even 
for longer numbers of years the pages.of 
this book lay unread. Men had seen them; 
they hud perhaps guessed and wondered at 
the curious forms impressed upon them; 
but no one has looked at them with a see- 
ing eye,po one had worked out the problem; 
no one had guessed the riddle of the rocks: 
Underneath these written pages, where the 
history of the past may be read, lies the 
fire made rock, like so many blank pages. 
No life had ever existed there, and so the 
pages are empty. 








The first man who learned the language 
of the rocks was tLe great artist, Leonardo 
da Vinci His eyes had been taught to see 
in another school—the school of art. 
Bernard Palissy,alsoa great artist in another 
line, found out some of the secrets written 
upon the tables of stone. He * - ‘ls us, more 
than 300 years ago, th on on? ‘figured 
stones,”’ as the plants and animals inthe 
rocks were tuen called, were the remains 
ot creatures that bad once been alive, and 
that they had been covered over and pre- 
served at the bottom of the sea. 

The crust of the earth is very irregular; 
great mountains and plains rise above the 
level of the cceans, and mighty valleys 
sink beneath their depths. The highest 
mountains stand only about five miles above 
the sea-level, and the deepest ocean valley 
sinks only about the same distance beneath 
its waters. 

Great as this unevenness of the surface 
seis, it is less than the rougbness of the 
ricd of an orange, in proportion to the size 


as " ; 
ce. When you look on the map 
bn Onlinents appear to be 

Ape i re seems to De no 
rmatio but there is 

Ss aré “like fh themall. Each 


co atinent—Enuroy ye and Asia being one—is 
surrounded or nearly surrounded by water; 





the preeertoe a not far from 
the tim,” ara: brs shallow, 
irregular basin, 3 “highest range of 
mountains is nearest the largest ocean. In 
North! America, for example, the Pecific 
Oven “is ‘larger’ thah “tie ‘Atlantic? the 
Rocky Mouataina, which tace the Pacific, 
are higher than the castern ranges that tace 
the Atlantic. The same thing is true of 
the other continents. 

During the streggte of ‘the imprisoned 
giant Fire to make his escape, many 
changes have takea place .in the shape of 
the land, but the changes have been a sort 
of growth or dévéelopment; the continents 
have gradually become larger, the land has 
slowly been lifted up out of the water. 

Layered rocks tire ot'as many kinds as 
seasbores and lake bottoms. Some of them 
are fine mud, some sand, sume pebbles, aad 
some broken bits of stone or coral cemented 
together and hardened into rock. 

A layer basolfien been traced from this 
ihr ty as mud or sand to the place 

ré it is a Jayer of solid rock, with. all 
ie Riseuxt stages between. In the layered 
rock sea Bhelis lie just as they lie in the 
water's bottom. 

Think how strange it must seem to lilt 
one layer of rock from another aad find 
there the impression of ‘raindrops—the re- 
cord of a rain storm that had swept over 
some kmely sea shore numbers of years 
ago, which yet is as clearly to be read as if 
the drops had fallen yesterday. 

The mouniain ranges op, tle face of the 
earth are only the wrinkles of its crast, 
made as the cooling earth beneath shrunk 
and became smaller. 
an ee 

Haprpity for the world iu general, and 
éach of its dénizensin particular, the im- 
pressions which sow seed and bring forth 
the fairand wholesome fruit which nour- 
ishes 2)] human Tife are innumerable, for a 
man may no more liye without mental or 
moral impressions than be can live without 
food, in that, seeing, hearing, thinking and 
feeling, are the very essence of his being. 
The impressions that we gather at our 
mother’s knee live with us'and hallow our 
acts, which pass as outward signs of those 
first impressions, into the minds and souls 
of others. The impressions ‘we gain from 
the lives of our heroes, from the faith of 
our friends, from the lips that we love, 
from the beauty of earth and sky and sea, 
trom the strength and endurance of com- 
panions who are with us day by day, mia- 
gle with the breath of our life, and often 
mike us Godlike when, but for them, we 
shouldbe most, frail, merciful when we 
would be cruel, and: forgiving when we 


would fain avenge. 
— — LT 


brains of ald, 


Song is prayer on the wing. 


The child of. slander is never born twoth- 
less, - 

Self love exaggerates both our fuults and 
our virtues, 

Present unhappiness is selfish; past sor- 
row is cempassionate. 

Tears sprinkled across 
settle the dust of sorrow. 

In youth one has tears without grief; in 
age grief without tears. 

The man who never committed a folly 
never appreciated wisdom. 

You can outlive a slander in half the 
time that you ean outargee it,’ 

Atrain of pure thoughts will only run 
on the track of a well-graded ‘mind. 

What ia love?—Two souls and one body. 
Friendsbip?—Two bodies aud one soul. 

What people often denominate a sea of 
trouble is simply a notion of dyspeptic ideas. 

Without the guiding power of reason 
there is nota virtue which cannot be exaggerated 
intoa vice. 

There is nothing so necessary as neces- 
sity. Without 1- mankind would have ceased to ex- 
let ages ago. 

The fuller conceptions we gain of the 
true meaning of justice, the more we shall enter into 
its spirit, and the tore its spirit will actuate our 
lives. 

A large part of self culture is dependent 
upon the use tkatis made of the busiest and most 
closely fled hours. This is the gawe in every honest 
calling, whatever its nature, 


Everything which thwarts justice, weak- 








life’s highway 


enstrust. creates suspicton, and alfiicte the innocent 

pears heavily O ' et ne CO.camunity, 

bis is® 

£ €%lenes } . 
It is not perhaps mucti ight « but | 


tis certa earn how 
to enjoy ordinary life, 
being without the tramsport 


fication of some appetite. 


aad to be abie to relish your 


of some paseion o7 grati- 





Feminihittes: 
Salt makes a good tooth powder. 


The ladies of the Indies paint their teeth 
red, j i 

A fashionable woman is aiways ie love 
with hersetf. 


There is only ove gamarried woman Ip 
Canova, D. T. 


Guessing the character irum tle cyes is 
a new society reereatiun, 


Ata wédding fn France now the brite 
wears ber veil off her face. 


H»adsome women without religion are 
like flowers without perfume. 


Women are acknowledged by the Czar to 
be among his ‘most efficient secret detectives, . 


The Bloomer costume was inaugurated in 
Lowell, Mass., in 1851, by Amelia Bicomer. 


' Bangles of cofns of “different countries 
we visited in Evrope’’ havé just been introduced, 


A pretty woman with a faultless form, 
golden hair and sky. bive eyes, runs an 80-horse Cor- 
liss engine ia Previdence, R. 1, - 

Lady Tennyson declares that the bard- 
est work she has to dois to keep the old man ftom 
smoking himself into a mammy. 


A fashion for drinking mil& has caused 
to appear some tall aud beautiful glass pitchers or 
ewers to contain the mild beverage. 


Large square envelopes that open on the 
side have bees introduced, bat there is no reeson to 
expect they will beeome fashionable, 


A Lenten denial: A dimly Kghted little 
rooim—A lover and bis lass—-A low sweet voice within 
the gloom--*‘I guess we'll give up gas.*’ 


Among the Freshmen in the Georgia 
University, near Athéas, are Stwo married meu 
whuse families live in that city with them. 


The German government prohibits wo- 
men from entefing any Prusstan university as stu- 
dents or attending the lectareés of tte professors, 


When our greatgraudmothers were girls 
cartwheel hate of such enormous proportions were 
in style that a stage coach could net beld mere than 
three, 


In OakJand, Oal., a -young lady whose 
health hud been Injered by over-etudy, tuok to bunt- 
ing squirre!s for exereive and is imaktiugz froin (10 to 
915 a week. 


The headgear of the Swiss peesant is 
made of an Immense piece of ribbon nearly a yard in 
width, formed into a two-looped bow direct y on the 
centre of the head. 


City belle, pointing te a wild plant by the 
wayside: ‘*What'sthat?’’ Ceuniry cousin: ‘That's 
milk-weed.’’ City belle: ‘‘Uh, yes; whai you feed 
the cows on, I suppose?’’, 


“Al, yes,’’ sighed a Chicago lady, “Jobn 
has heen a good husband to met’? “I thought you 
separated years ago?’’ ‘*Wedid, but he is always 
prompt with the alimony.” 


Hlundreds ot households have gone 
wroug for the mere want of checking in tine the 
babit of annoying, asa relief to a momentary feel- 
ing of irritation or discomfort, 


Experience has shown that a greater 
amount of work is accomplished by sewing machines 
whenrun by electro motors than by foot power. 
There is also less wearand tear to the inachine. 


On the 31st of May, 1883, Marguerite 
Boyvenva, of Origny, France, went to sleep, and has 
not wakened #in¢e, nor vo in ach asstitred a finger. 
She has been keptalive with milk and strong beef 
tea. 


A damp cloth enveloping the broom 
head will be found desirable in removing the dust 
fromacarpetinaroom where there may be mauy 
sinall articles to catch the dirt ralsed by an ordinary 
sweeping. 


It sounds funny, but the name of the 
new Consul to Mexico, @ Missouri getieman, is Eliz- 
abeth Caroline Moore, He was named for his twe 
grandmothers, His grand -athers seem to have been 
neglected, 

A novel design in engagement rings is to 
divide the ring, bend the cut ends apart, and held 
them so by asmall gold bar. A Jewel ls then set on 
each end, and the result is that the jewels are very 
close together, but still not united, and are thus 
quite typleal of eugagement. 





The art of receiving and entertaining 
agreeably and gracefully ls possessed iu perfection 
only by the woman of tact, and it is sometimes said 
that small dinner-parties are the test of a wojnan’s 
social abilities. A crowd will take care of Itself; but 
the smaller circle depends very mach more upon the 
capablitles of jts hostess. 


Enthusiastic girl: “Angry? I should say 
1 dl come home angry. I shall never go out asa 
missionary to the ‘Turss again.’'’ (Cuol person: 
**Would they not isten to your anxuments?"’ ‘Wh: 
they listened respeetiully enough, but when I talked 
to ene of them about the sin of having so many 
wives, what do you think the brute said?"’ ‘'l am 
sure | don't know.’’ ‘‘He sald that if Turkish we 
mee were like me one would be plenty!"’ 


An old Scotch woman who liad pat her. 
selt tu considerable inconvenience and gone a good 
way to seek a sick friewd, learned on arriving trat 
the alarming symptoms had subskied. ‘‘An’ hoo 
are ye the day, Mra. Crawfard?'’ she inqeired, in 
breathless auxiety. ‘Oa, I'm qatte weel noe, 
thank ye. Mrs. (zroset.’’ ‘(Quite weel!*’ exclaimed 
the breathlass vitor; ‘nifter me haein’ come sac 
far to see ye:’’ 





la 


‘“Jobn,” she sald to the young man who 
bad been i yer for five } az years: *“John, I |} 
gat for photograph to ta t « rcree vO want | 

x 
bor know whe rig Tt 

y lo it wi te get marr raha 

you, John?’’ It wases despera iIney 


nd they will soon be made one 


TOasaulinition 


A scientist, asserts that toads are got to 
cat, 

The heaviest of all burdens is a heavy 
heart. 

It is a great polot of wisdom to find out 
one'sown fo'ly. 

Ex Secretary Manning 
moruivg until wight. 

The sweetest thing in lite fa the unelond 
ed welcome of a wife. 

Many actasil they believed the horn of 
pledty wasa glaw of whisky. 

A drama by the King of Sweden is to be 
brought out at Buda-Pesth. 

The way of the trausgressor is hard be 
cause many feet have trodden it. 

Congressman Scott, vi rie, is sail to 
employ 10,600 mee in wining and shipping eoni. 

To soften the hardest old boots and shoes 
apply the fat from roast fowls witha cloth or brush. 

J. A: Davis, of Nevada, Mo., snevzed so 
vielentiy the ether day that he broke one of lila 
ribs, 

The Smiths in England and Wales are 
calculated to be about one in every T3 of the popala- 
ton. 

A Georgia bull dog in less than sixty 
seconds materialised two ghosts who came to visita 
Carmer. 

Yale has a fat men's club under way 
among her students; 5140 pounds te the minimum 
weight. 

During a smart snowstorm at M-uloc, 
Cal., a fancher was tu town trylug to sell a load of 
watermelons, 

Judge Holman, the great objector in Con 
aresa, is described as having ‘‘the 
creaking pump-haadie.*’ 

A love-lorn Sergeant of Engineers at 
Willet’s Pome, N. Y., ls in trouble for writing a 2- 
page love letter to a young lady. 

A butcher and patriot in Oswego, N. Y., 
‘Sled his market full of all kinds of choice meats in 
honor of Washington’s birthday .** 

Most of us lay up a good stock of pa 


lence, but we make the mistake of putting It where 
we can't @od tt Just when we weed it moet. 





emokes = from 


gestures of 


A Connecticut man is suing to have his 7 


name removed from the tombstone of Fis deceased 
wife, {fom whom he was divorced years ago. 


Julius Caesar was very sensitive about 
hisbaldpess, Hlebhad the misfortune to live In au 
age which didu’t furaish pateat halr restorers. 

There ia no eondition of life that excludes 
a wise man froin discharging his duty. If his for- 
tune be good, he te1mpers it: If bal, he maaters it. 

A Virginia justice of the peace has fined 
a fisherman §7 for contending in open court that the 
moon had anything to do with the ebb aud @ow of ule 
tides. 


The Maine House of Representatives 
has just passed) 2 DIN making 10 hours a day's labor 
by the strong vote of 106 in favor to If againet the 
measure, 


Small boy: “Mamina, Colonel Jones lias 
awcoden arm, (iuvess which Mamma po- 
Iitely guessesthe wrong one, Small boy: ‘Wrong: 
guess again!’’ 


Talmage says: “It Christianity is a delu- 
sion, wrap meinit. Entold me tn it. Rell tt over 
mé in ocean surges ten thousand fathoms deep. Let 
me die in the delusion.’* 

A cynical philosopher writes in a French 
autograph album: ‘'At twenty years love lea pleas- 
ure, at thirty it lea peeessity, at forty a habit, and 
at fifty an Impwoliteness, 

An odd barglary occurred at Westches- 
ver, N. Y., 
of a paper which were ready fur the 
paper rivairy is the supposed cause. 

Rules at the Washington Territory peni 
tentiary require the hair on the right side of the 
head to be shaved off, while that on the left side te al- 
lowed to remain In its norma! condition, 


one 


formes 
Newe- 


recently, where thieves stole the 
prees 


He meant well; but when, the other 
evening, before the iamps were lighted, he met the 
three rather plain Miss Joneses at the exhibition, he 
ought not w have said: *‘Yon can't Imagine, my 


dear young ladics, how becoming this dim lightls to 
you.’’ 
She: ‘‘I wasso gad that you asked me 


to dance with yeu to-night, Mr. Random. *’ He: ‘Ab 
indeed you flatter me.’ She: ‘Oh, no, but Olive 
Ovington said you were the worst dascer on Lhe 
floor, and 1 wanted to find out If she spoke the 
truth.’’ 


A lightning calculator gave an exhibi 
tlon In Lansing, Mich., the other evening, and 
gained considera le applause by hia rapil addition of 
long rows of figures. After he had taken up tis col- 
lection and quit it was discovered that all tile addl- 
tions were Incorrect. 


A lawyer in New York was tried for the 


larceny of a watch in Javuary, 146, and convicted, 


His sentence was two anda laif years. His convie- 


tion has just been afirmied by the Court of Appeals. 
He has beewu in the Tombs since bis conviction, Now 
hie term of sentence in prison will begin 
“What a beautital child! What an ex 
tremely handsome fellow!’ says the gushing visitor 
tothe tady of iy? house. **VYes, he is a ha: dsom: 
boy, I think. ‘Ob, Indeed he ia. He «the 
fect linage of his nines ~the perfect imag: be 
¥ i think so?** ‘Well, i don’t know I ‘ r 
s father We adupted him. 
According to a reeet | 
= 
a 
alia te at . \ 
atii ibaa) ess as bile 
resaite wng anu Bopels 
4 ere not entisfactory 























































































































Recent Book Jasues. 


“The Laterstate Readers,” pablished by 
the company of that name at Boston, are 
mont exeently adapted in the character of 
their contents for primary,intermediate aud 
grammar school pupil 
the matter to the various grade of schools, 
is Just suited to produce the best results, 

An extemety useful little book in “Cook. 
ima for Lnwalida,’’ by T. J. Marrey. ite 
Lille indiestes iis character, The contents ere 
Most excellent recipes for preparing accept- 


able stupte dishes of all kinds for the sick, | 


told im a plain way. The book ts nicely 
wtten ap by White, Stokes Allen & Ona, 
New York, and is tor aaie by Porter & 
mates, 

“plaster Offerings” is the tile of one of 
the orost Leaatifal combinations of arthitie 
protures and excellent poetry we have ever 
be celd., The former are paluted by Pidelia 
Urveges, and the lines are by Dora Read 
tiastala, A bandsomer Easter, present was 
never gotien up at its price ln the world of 
art or literature, No words could do its 
herety fustio, Pablished by White, 
Stokes & Allien, New York. For sale by 
I pyhirees eee & Ca Price, $1.50. 

“The Hornets’ Nest,” is a tale of Revo. 
iubhonary Umea, by Edward P. Roe lt 
takes ina fighting section and the fighting 
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The adaptation of | 


THE ‘SATURDAY 


“Stop the Ship.” 


T WAS a dark, moonlem night, in the 
middie of December, and the rising 
wind was whisiling in the rigging su: 

ping amongst the taut shrou of the 
steamship Sardinian as she plunged 
through the Atlantic surgés, bo.weward- 
bound for Liverpo |. 

‘The sioping decka were silent and de. 
serted, save for the figure of the officer on 
watok, pacing steadily up and down before 
| the wheelhouse, and a little groap of 

aaloon re clustered under the lee 
| of the starboard life-boat on the quarter- 

deck, 

There was some hall.dozen of us in all. 
| Two far Canadians on their way to spend 
a Christmas in the “old country ;” a couple 
of young *euba,” — home ou leave 
from their regimentin Halifax; and one 
vtber careless re-neeker, like myself, 
returning from a visit to the Far Weat. 

We had beeu whiling away the evening 
by singing elees and telling stories, until 
the sownd of the quartermaster striking five 
belis—bail-past ten o’clook—warned us that 
lighte would soon have to be put ou 

Not feeling inclined to turn in, I bade 
my merry companions gocd night, watched 
them laughingly vanish down the compan- 








poe South Caroiima, apd with its 
g upset ot battle and love, thaimalin regret 
= that the tale does not continge longer. It 
sas sharp and snappy asthe musket shots 
+) Welt deseribed tu ite pages, and the 
reader will lav the book Gowan oonvineed, 
‘ wh there are longer novels of ite Kine 
moe Riete nee, there are lew beller #o lar as it 
gen Dodd, Mes & Co, publishers, New 
York. Por aate by Lippincott. 
“Toe Matrimonial Agent of Potadam,” | 
un the German ot A, von Winterfeld —a 
movie story with little plot, but whieh 
oontatos a series of incidents, most of which 
are (laughable and afew serious, Madatne 
Ralirian tea yood-natured widow who 
reer Ved in good society, and whose peneb- 
aut seeuns to be to prowote watrimoutal 
schemes and make people inarry, uo uat- 
ter how unsuited they may be to each other, 
Portunately quite allot ber matches turn 
ont well in the end, ard she is tinally 
imtueed to marry one Rarrer, a dandy, 
Who has wowed that he will putan end to 
her wateb-mmeking, and sacrifices Linge! 
tor luat pupose, The peculiar condition of 
tierman social life makes characters like 
those in this book tore than probabilities ; 
the author has evidently seen much of 1, 
anf his satire at the custom of huckstering 
ef t.e daughters tothe man who expects 
the least Gash consideration is exceedingly 
Pented. The book abounds in funny etta- 
avons, and i well worth perusal, Pub- 
leshe t by Lippinoott & Co, 
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Tattle Ones in the number for March 


ion.way, and then turned aft to have a chat 
With the eecond officer, who was keeping 
the deck-watei. 

*You seem to have had a pleasant tine 
under the boat there,”’ he said, aller a lew 
remarks upon the look of the weather and 
the apeed we were running at. 

“Yea; and we ended up with a ghost 
story, which Mr. Burton told ab ut his old 
grandmother seeing the figure of her hus- 
band standing beckoning her earnestiy 
away from a terrace-waik which ran under 
a brick frait-wallin the hail grounds. She 
fullowed him, aud acarcely had she got out 
of danger before it fell with a crash just 
where she had been walking but hal! a 
moment before, His friend Wyviill, made 
run of it all, and then we got into a hot dis- 
cussion upon warnings and second sight 
and the rest of it.” 

And do you believe in such things ?”’ 
“Net a bit,” Lanswered promptly. ‘such 
thing’, as wou call thein, never appear to 
ovoal-nerved people in every-day lile, but 
only te timid, scared and very nervous per- 
sona”’ 

* I don’t know that. I'm not particularly 
nervous, I faney ; and yet a queer thing 
bappened to me aboard this ship not very 
long ago,” and he turned to glance at the 
swinging Compass at the mizzen crosstrees. 
“It you care to hear about it, I'll spin you 
the varn—uniess you want to turn in.”’ 

Se he began bis story, whilst the creank- 
ing of the spectre-looking spars alvlt 
sounded like the moan of troubled spirits, 
and the swishing of the water under the 
counter Kept up aimourniul rihythin as he 





provides as liberally and= as acceptably in 
stoertes, poem, and illustrations for its 
Young readers as ever. It is one of the 
Tew puventle serials that do not shootabovwe 
toe heeds of those to whom it caters; and 
art features will) compare favorably 
wath the best.— Published by Russell Pauly 
mhing Company Boston, 

The Mareh number of Nt, Nicholas isa 
Verary and pictorical feast which even 
s and tuothers of the children fro 

it prepared will enjoy. The 
of RE. S. Brooks’ “flistoric 
ts has for its subject Jacqueline of 
tt ! Noah Brooks gives “A 
® Patriotism’ in his story “The Fairpost 
Nine” There isa fairy story for girls, il- 

mtrated by Dora Wheeler, and a practical 
paper for bows, *A Commercial Traveler,’ 
m othe “Ready for Business’’ series, by 
treorge J. Manson. ‘There is a* Dog Story,” 
story, and many other stories and 
hes, including chapters of “Juan and 

a by Francis C. Baylor, and ot 
House,” by James 
Wileox, John Vanee 
Johouson, James Buck 
ite poems. Palimer 
study of Brownies: and 
und there is even more 

usual queta of pictures and 
The ¢ entury Coa, New York, 
March “ry opens with 
storv by Mr. Cable, 
ses roarncde Proante.”  abbustriatead 
Keni tole Mr. Stock ton's *Hundredth 
Man’ reachesits ith part. Prof. John 'T. 
Statdard eonutributes a valuable artiele on 
“Composite Photography,” accompanied 
Dy eight examples of Utis fascinating art. 
“The Coimage of the tereecks,” and “Freneh 
Sculptors” finely illustrated, Mra 
Moa. Van Rensselaer furnishes an inure 
ductory paper toa series on **The Cathedral 
Churches of England,” illustrated. “Faith 
Healing werd Kindred Phenomena’ 
RNer Dr. J M. Buekl Vv. 
Lineoin.”’ try Measra. Hav and Nicolay, 

ntin to tbe «a prominent feature 
are Benjamin, gives his recedes 
ms « retary Stanton. A portrait of 
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spoke as follows ; 

“We lef the Mersey the first week in 
May whha full ship —saloon and steerage 
beth ecrowded—and inade a quick run, for 
she is a fast boat, and the captain never 
gives her achance of getting far offa straight 
course, 

“We were five days out, and that evening 
some of the gentlemen had got up a concert, 
which waa great success, and everybody 
seemet in high spirits at the prospect of 
the \julckest passage on recori. 

““M course this was before the Arizona, 
Alasia and Etruria had astonished the 
world by the woudrous smart runs which 
they have :nade. I relieved Mr. Jones at 
tour bella, and took the bridge, remarking 
to him, as he turned to go down the ladder, 
that it felt uncommonly cold for the time 
of year, ‘It's leaving a warm cabin makes 
you tee! it,’ he said, wishing mea pleasant 
watch; and the next moment I wasup there 
alone, 

“It wasa pitch dark night, and a thick 
veil of blackness seemed to wrap the ship 
from stem to stern. There was no wind, 
and the sea was quiet, the stillness only 
broken by the dull, regular throbbing of 
the great engines as they steadily drove her 
along. I glanced ahead and could barely 
distinguish the wateb forward, and then | 
turned aft and saw the dim forin of the of- 
fieer in charge of the deck leaning against 
the pert door of the wheelhouse. 

“All was right, and I began to pace slow- 
ly across the bridge from side to siue, watch- 
tug the white gleam of the phosphorescent 
water as it raced past and trailed away into 
the dark expanse behind us, I remember 
thinking What a nutsbell this powerful 
ship was tuere in the wnidet of the bound. 
lem ocean, and how buta thin plate of iron 
was between the hundreds of souls now 
steeping hel pleas below deck and the graves 
thousands of fathuirs down amongst all the 
hitteous creatures that Jive in the suniess 
deptha, 

was roused out of my musiug by the 
votoe of the captain, who had come up to 
eee if all was righi, as Le generally did sev- 
eral Limes during the night, tor he was al- 
Ways alive to the fact that he bad a valuable 
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ship and precious lives under his care, and 
moathing ever made bim forget it. 

“Ll bave heard him say to some gentie- 
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| aiongaicie and eaig— 

“*liow's her bead, Mr. Brown ?’ 

| “"W. N. W., a quarter W., air; 
| answered, with a gliimpee at the binnacie. 


l 


him to join them in a bot | 


“Weil, as I was saying, the captain came | 


EVENING POST. 








“ ‘Right & ® ex” he bade me 
ut, and I watched bicn go along the 
eck forward to speak to the on the 
my ome walk again, and 
“Then I my 
9 uipeed bn bome, and I won- 
d how my wife and younepies® mere. 
I lived over mn Im fancy the days 1 had 
apent ashore uring my last leave, and then 
somehow memories of boyish days crept 


“Suddenly a curious sensation caine over 
me and utterly banished all dreaming. 
cannot tell you what caused i, bata power- 
tul feeling of terror overcame me, and | 
treinbied like a palsied old man. A great 
sense of a dreai of something terrible 
about to happen setaed w:e—something, I 
knew not what; and | mrove net it in 
vain. I clung to the bridge rail in front, 
and tried to pull wiyeell together, and I 
grew calmer asthe low voice of some of 
the meu forward fell upoe my ear. 

“Thompaca !' I called; and the bur! 
boatswain’s mate came towards me wit 
the eamy roll of a seaman; and touching bis 
cap, sani— 


“*Did ye want me, Mr. Brown ?’ 
“*E.verything right—the watch awake!’ | 
anked 


“*Yea, sir; but i‘S pitch dark, and we 
can’t see five yards ahead. Jim Dixon’s 
for’ard. 

“Take a look rewnd yoursel!,’ I replied. 

“Whilst the mate was gone, the terrified 
feeling seemed te leave me, and in its 
place an indefinable and hazy but powerful 
nepreasion gained upon me that I must do 
something; but what loould not make out 
You have no idea of the awful agony I was 
in, and how I strove to find out what it was 
that | now felt he pelled todo. My brain 
seamed on fire, my temples throbbed an 
though they weuld burst, and a strange 
buzzing sounded tm my eara. 

Lteltas if I was going mad, and the 
thought of the ship in charge of a 
tiuad man on the bri flashed across ine. 
A wild feeling, that R would be better to 
throw myself overboard, crept into my soul 
and I believe | dt make ea step over to the 
side, when a ray of light broke in upon me. 
The turmoil in my Drain grew still, and a 
voice distinctly i in my car— 

** ‘Stop the ship!" 

“| looked round sharply left and right, 
but there was not acrealure on the bridge 
except myself. I leaned over, and looked 
duwn on to the deck; Dut it was deserted, 
silent and dark. lIewen gianced aloft, but 
of course saw noth there except the 
gaunt yards and the slender braces and 
lifts. 

* “All right fore and aft,sir,’ came Thomp- 
son’s Voice as his dusky fomn loomed out 
of the shadow, 

*“*What order did the captain give just 
before you came up?’ I asked. Not that I 
for a moment it was his voice which 
I bad beard, but 1 wanted to see if the 
boatswain'’s mate had noticed anything. 

“Order, air? Why the cap’en be turned 
in.” 

““sBut did you hear some one say ‘Stop 
the ship” just as you got to the ladder 
toot ?° 

“*Na, air, that 1°) take my davy on.’ 

“*Very well, you may go; but mind you 
keep a sharp look-out,’ 

“Ay, ay, sir Y and the man moved away. 

“1 felt melimed to lsugh at myseill for an 
old woman, when a chilly feeliug crept 
once more upon meé, and something within 
ine this Gime earnestly sald— 

“ Stop the ship i" 

“Il shook the feeling off, however; and, 
determined to give way no longer to 
morbid fancies, | lighted a pipe, and began 
to pace briskly to and fro, from port to 
starboard and starboard to port. But, 
though ali traces of fear and terror had 
vanished, yet ewer those words vame ring- 
ing in my ear, and the faster I walked the 
more piainty I heard— 

“ ‘Stop the ship! Stop the abip !’ 

“Again | hailed the wateh: All right 
forward ? Cam you see anything abead ?’ 
and I peered out into tue darkness round. 

**All clear forrard, but we can't see more 
than ten vards,” sang out Tuompson, so)- 
lenivy. 

“So once more I began my measured 
tramp, but lowder and louder came tbe 
command in tomes of frantic entreaty— 

“Stop the ship! Stop the ship!’ 

“Lt was no use striving longer; I felt some 
potent influence force me to the eagine- 
room telegraph. I seized the bandle, and 
for a moment paused as I thought of the 
confusion and- alarm which I was about to 
cause, and how angry the sleeping captain 
would be al my daring to do such a thin 
without he ordera. The next instant f 
rang ‘Rasy ahead.’ I felt the engine’s throb 
more siowly. Yet again I heard, alimost 
madi y— 

“Stop the ship land without a moment’s 
turther hestation I ring ‘Stop,’ and soon 
the throbtag ceased entirely. I heard ex- 
clamations of serprise from the fok’sel. 
Phere was a rare commotion on the deck as 
the captain rushed up the ladder in anxious 
haste, Dut before he could reach my side, 
the resistieas power had overcome me again, 
and I rang down ‘Fall speed astern.’ 

“‘*In Heaven's name, what is the timnatter, 
Brown?’ I heard the astonished captain 
sav e mighty screw began to 
Div I up, as it were 

+e lorged gentiy 
answer or even 
a the iookout on 
ceberg right on us!’ was 
we y a Sight shock and aquiver and 
ratlie as we ran stem om to the towering 
Monster. 
| “What our fate would have been had we 
been Steaming a: full speed vou can gues ; 
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race | 


old Sardinian would have 
oms deep, and her leas 
one more to the 
There wasa 
ended, and we puffed 
fully foratew moment, 
That is a queer yara, 
can explain it, so mack 
often tried to do so to m 
believe some unseea 
those he! pless souls that 
all the clever reasons 
find against the exiateeece of 
and I know that, but fer that 
pulse which ] could not resi, we 
have rashed upon cur deom, 
true one.”’ 
Then glancing up alo®, be 
“The wind is bauling 
must have some of thal canvass off 
onee,”’ 
With a cheery cood-nigtt ke eR 
I went below and termed imto 
the shrill notes of the besun 
wnixed up with the oa 
the ‘-haul-Loy” of the ™ my 
I thought over the curieas gery w 
told me by the second officer. 
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Asarule we prefer the rat's room to bis 
company, for the little expertence we have 
of bis habits does not tempt as to cultivate 
his further acquaintance. Yet rats have 
their good qualities as well as their un- 
pleasant ones. 

Not long ago a French baiy who. was pul 
in prison for some offemce she bad given to 
the Government, wiled away the weariness 
of ber captivity by making friends with the 
rats that swarmed inte the prison from the 
neighboring sewers. 

Every morning they cazre im crowds to 
her cell to be fed. If a woung rat was so 
ill-bebaved asto help itseif before the elder- 
ly ones, all the others were down on it, and 
gave ita rough lesson im manners. Some 
of the rats were toothless with age, and, 
when a crust was thrown to ome of these, 
the vounger rats chewed B Srt so a8 to en- 
able the old one to eat R comfortably. Rata, 
too, can be tamed snd made very good 
playfellows. 

he Rev. J. G. Woed sars -— 

“] have seen and handled a pair of tame 
rats belonging to some young friends, and 
prettier, more playtul, and more intelligent 
pets could not be imagimed. 

“They were accustomed to ran about on 
the table at meal tames. Ther never stole 
food, but when anything was offered them, 
they sat up on their bind legs, held the 
morsel between thetr forepaws, and aie it 
daintily. 

“They were very fond of a game which | 
saw them play. The rats: were put into the 
boy’s cap, which was hung on the hatstand 
in the hall. The boy and bis sister then 
went to the top of the hewse and whistled. 
At the sound of the wiistle the rats jumped 
out of the cap, scrambled te the floor, and 
then run up the stairs, and perched on their 
owner’s shoulder. 

“The general idea of the rat is that it is 
an ill-savored amimal, dirty in its person, 
and revolting in its diet ; whereas it 38 deli- 
cately clean in persem, amd equally dainty 
in its food. It is ever washing heeif, and 
never eats without washing aRerwarda. As 
to the character of ts Nve@id, a rat is the dain- 
tiest of animals. 

“When *t lives im cranavies or corn-ricks, 
where it has plenty of choice, it wastes in 
tasting and rejects af leasé twace a8 much 28 
it eats. 

“This daintiness is reeagniwed by ivory- 
workers, The docks where the elephants’ 
tusks are stored swarm with rats. Vhen- 
ever a tusk bears the marks of rate’ teeth it 
is sure to be of the best quality, and fetches 
the highest price. 

“The reader mar. perhaps, be unac- 
quainted with the fact thal the most nutri- 
tious jelly is made trem the shavings and 
filings left by the workersin ivory, and the 
rat has evidently amtcipated man in his 
discovery of the value ef iwory as food.” 


THe Weppine Riwa—As there is noth- 
ing @ woman more jealowsly guards than 
her wedding ring, a f&« particalars about 
these syinbols may prowe interesting, The 
Roman maicen rece.wed a ring from her 
— +), buspamd im token of his 

delity® 3 ii, was the usual material 
employe’& ...— . the time of oe 
rings set with adamant were used to denote 
the durability of the comtract. As now,this 
ring was worn om the fourth finger of the 
left hand. During the G&®eenth and six- 
teenth centuries the diamond was mucoa 
esteemed as a wedding ring in Italy, as it 
was said to possess the power of usaintain- 
ing happiness between bharband and wife. 
The AngloSaxoes used rings, ® 
fashion they borrowed from tue French. 
Wedding rings have been wore on tle 
thumb and ou the right band, but otility 
and the desire te preserve the vd 
tokens caused thea: to be relegated to the 
finger they now adera, although tne fancy 
that a vein or nerve reus directiy from the 
fourth finger of the left hand to the beart is 
very ancient and mag have had something 
to do with the destination of the ring: 
Schotars tell ue that the wedding mng 
ineant the subjects the wife, and the 
pim . naod t 
su Teor S 
fer the bride gre 
ne the bride, the inferior 
metal marking the imfertority of the wile. 
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A few applications of Salvation oi will 
instantly relieve <tiffmess im the neck or 
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SOLTING A PUZZLE. 





hiorry eace Bad am ardent aficctign 
For tee blewety girls: bat confessed 
He was passed to wake a scicction. 
Since cack im bet tere seemed the best. 
He coa-taatty tertared his mind to 
Iw termome the endless debate: 
Sometimes if @as Maede be inclined to 
Seanetimes & was Kate. 


It Maed@e bad a face like a fairy, 
Yet Kate bad « form like a queen; 
As Maud@e was vivectous and airy, 
~o Kate Gas eo@ase aed serene. 
W bite years paserd with Maude as his wife would 
Bring baggeeces Pothing might sale, 
Ap equally rapteree: life would 
Be givem ey Kstc. 


And lomg be resnaaeed endeciied 

Which coe be pregerred of the two. 
Bet eeeo sacd attractions divided, 

What «as the poor fellow to do? 
These do@bts lx anaiety kept him 

Uatil be atteanpted his fate, 
Teo fu that Maede woulda’t accept him, 

Awt petther woald Kate! 
—U. N. NONE. 





Color blind—A green shutter. 

Fast triemds—Porous plasters. 

A wideawake citizen — The 

aby 

Dog fights in Baston are canine contro- 
\«raica. 

High and dry —The wronaut with av 

pts Bask 

An object of 
the savings Sank 

No matier how stabborn a man be in 
fe, bis heirs are were apt to break his will. 

Whea Samson Jost his hair he also lost 

s strength. It is mot so with cheap butter, 

Why is am acgaitied prisoner like a gua? 

Because be has been charged, taken up, and then 
let off. 

Hint for married women—Man is like a 
ump of ke—the warmer you make it for him the 
taster he rams aear. 

Browe says thal you olten hear a wo- 
man remeart. ““Imere’s no use talking;’’ but she 
doesa™t think oe al! Ube same. 

Brown: “Hallo, Jones, how's your 
wite?’” Jomesx a Wle deaf: ‘‘Very blusteriug and 
disagreeabix« ages Ubis morning.’’ 

“Yes, I will pet some finishing touches 
te it, ear editee mermered, as he concluded the 
reading of a poem on Spring and jammed it into the 
wWas.e bask <t. 

She was a heartless coquette, and cast 
aside the blevimg eetes of youthful admirers with the 
remark: ““t want seecth ng more than these. They 
are ealy ews” sigtss.~” 

“And se yoa liked the donkey, darling, 
thd wee?”” ee aefied, talking the tiny lass on his knee, 
“<M ves. pape Eted him. That is, I liked him 
pretty well: beet I dea t sike to hear him donk.’ 

Oh, seofily the lover did lute on his lute, 
“neath the pad. gemtie light of the moon. But he 


swiftly tereed aed began to scoot when he saw the 
langerees, larex—ieed boot of the man who came too 
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Seene— restaurant. Kentucky Senator: 
““Waitet, weaertihiag te drink!’’ Waiter: ‘*Yes, sah, 
Watak, wh'"" LKemtecky Senator: ‘‘Young man, 
| said secnetintag te @driai: | dum’t want to take a 
“ati, *** 

“You fee) 
Convalescent: **Oh, 
es, docter—wery mech stronger! I'm strong enough 
. Physician: ‘Then [ will 


Physician, to convalescent: 


troager aes, 2 ren not’ 
aluest amrthing.** 
end i@ mer O@.”* 
A lady advertises for 


ve tabs 


sale a baboon, 
She states that, being 
2% no farther use for them, for the 
ramiable gaalities are all combined 


t cals and &@ parrot. 
*S moartie: ~ber 
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Some men never lose their presence of 

A Eexchenend gentieman threw his mother- 
s* ot @f a wiedew in the fifth story of a burn- 
be Qe aed carried « feather bed down the 
-Talts lp bes arene. 


“Dearest Edith, candor com- 


~e eee of our wedding, to confess that 
lam a E.2ak, im consternation: ‘‘Not a married 
* °* Abees ““Na, but a somnambullst.’* FE lith: 
“Ane is thet all, Gearest® That should not reparate 
Wr, pape wes bromeht up an old-fashioned 
Methestist. a-@ gmasema has alwars been a close- | 
“Sanwen Baptist, and they’ve got along very 


. 
z 


Alonz: 


: me ~~ 


Teil together.** 
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new Seeks Wrise A. GorTON & Co., Phila., Pa. 


13 HoSerm Seme Border ¢ ‘ardsand Ring, ifec., 
“+44 riagstec, Munson Bros.. Mt, Carmel, Ct. | 
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BLOOM OF YOUTH 
Every Lady desires to be considered 
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Doe anp Car.-—One of the novel features 
by means of which Germany will defend 
herself in the war isa battal- 
lion of trained war dogs, bp are now a 
ing drilied by a regiment of chasseurs at 
Lubben. Commenting on the valve of this 
new fighting—or rather biting—power, the 
existence of which t confirmel in German 
military publications, the Petit Journal ad- 
vises Gen. Boun to act on the princi- 
ple of “a tooth for a tooth.” and continues: 
“If the Germans continue the education of 
their dogs we ought, without delay,to en)ist 
a regiment of cata, and the battles which 
these two hereditary enemies wil! fight will 
lessen the monotony of field life.” Not a 
bad idea this, if only the Petit Journal 
would find a means of curing the instinct of 
a cat to turn tail af the sight of a dog, If 
this difficulty can be overcome there 1s 00 
knowing what the cats may not do, for their 
reputation as warriors has been great ever 
since Cambyses gained his great victory 
over the gs pttane bd the help of an aruiy 
of Egyptian cats. 
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Iowa is looking for the champion medal 
for a young man there who lately during a 
somnambulistie 1 arose from bed, dress- 
ed himself, lighted a fire in his stove, and 
then took « razor and to shave him- 
self, He did nut wake up unti! be had cut 
three gashes in his cheek. 
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Acue, Chills, Malaria..... 


sire Cedcepocsgocoge 
Cold in the Head. 


Violent Coughs... 
Weakness 
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Positively Cared 
Ail Gesire or craving for stim- 


nlants entire neved. Medicine can be given 
with rat Kno wlte f “the patient. by placing ftin 
coffe. tea @f articics food. Cures guaranteed, 


Seni for particulars GOLDEN SPECIFIC CQ 
iss Race Street. Cc Cincianatl. Obie. 
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a" CARD. —Teasaill who are suffering from errors 
end indiscretions of Vouth, nervous weakness, early 
decay, loess of manhe--t, &e., I will send a recipe that 
will cure youn. FREE OF CHARGE. This great 
remedy was discovered Ov a miseionary in South 
America. Send setf-addressed envelope to REV. 
Josuru t. inMax. Rativn D, New York City. 





Instant relief. Sestanseend never 

i@ Teturma Noindelicacy. Neither 

knife, perge. salve of suppository. Liver, kidney 

and all bowel treaties especially constipalion—cur- 

ed like mage. Su@erers will learn of asimpie remedy 
Sree, by ettrening, J. 8. REF VES, 76 Nassau &t., N. Y. 


’ Per &8. S30 aweerkand expenses 
W ORK |: paid. Valeatble ontfit and particulars 
bee. P_ofVicKERY, Augusta, Maine. 





W HITE LILAC SOAP 


The new and exquizite Toilet Soap 
which for perfect Purity and Perman- 
ency of Delicate fragrance is unequalled 


for either Teflet or ae use. No 
_ vals s carefu selected aud 
at a ree rer te 

al Bisa 


Price, Dac. per e ale. Box 8 Cakes 50c. 
Semt by Mail upon Receipt of Price. 


Seid by Pruczists and Fancy Ucods 
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LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S”* 
VEGETABLE + COMPOUND 
WILL, HELP PR 

ANY WOMAK . 





sis purpose ia solely he legitimate ing af 
dipcase and the relicf of pain, and that it does allit 
dione to do, thousands ¢ ladies can gladly testify. 


Tt has stood the test of twenty years in reheving periodi- 


cal pain, promoting regularity of seasons, and banishing No. 1, 





R. DOLLARD, 


CHESTNUT sT., 
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Inventor of the celebrated GOnSAR CR VEN 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC 
TOU PRES. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and tientlemen w 
measure their own heads with accuracy 
FORK WIGA, INCHES. 


TOU FEES AND ®CALFA, 


INCH Es. 


No. 1. Frow forehead back 


wd of 
‘ ba.kache and comsequest nervous distress, lies —., a . “9 
Probably no other woman in the world rectivesso 8 *"" the head to 4 


many ,“‘letters of thanks” as Lydia E, Pinkham, of No, 3. 


Lynn, Mass. Mrs. D-——— 
“I willsimply say that your Vegetable Compound is all 


of Enfield, N. H., says: Ne. 4 
roun 


over 


celve atte 


From ear io ear 
the top 


rom ear te ear 
the forehead. | 


as far as bald. 

No. 2 Ower forehead as 
far as required, 

No, 3. (ver the crown of 
the head 


~~ if wi 
igs, a igs 


(es ete., beautifully mane 


you recommend it tobe. it has dome me Worlds of | giie Baines, Rouper “i. ales 
good.” Another lady writes from Ottawa as follows: “I Frizettes, 
have just to-day bought the seventh bottle of your Vege- | were: apd. cheap. se an) 


table Compound, have used two boxes of Pills and scv- 
eral packages of your Sanative Wash, and shink it but 
right to tell you how much good I derived from your mudi- 
cines. They area regular God-send. Alithe paips 
sad aches have almast Gisappessed, ny stamech ie much 


stronger too and | feed myself unproved every | 
Price 61. Seid by all a 


anted—Lady Agents to send for Particalere of 
Latest and Hest Sojies Articles in the Market, 
Add, ar Veters, P.O 
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= Simpson, Washingten, D. 
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TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


DEAFNESS © 


eaiaatdieas loud 


Sample 
13 trieus ie 
a2, samp. 


establishment ta me 
of the world will r 


ation. 
cevete rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gcaticmen's 


Its causes.and anew and sue- 
coastul a an at your own 
one who was deaf 
qrenes %, most of the noted 
henett. Deured himecl/ in three 
nanan aud since then hundreds of others, Full 
alere sent on application. 
T. 8. PAGE, No. 4 West Sst St., New York Oity. 
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Address JAY BRONSON, Betrott, Mich. 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


Anyone kiowleg a tune, either **in the head,'’ as it is called, ** 


oF 


ean play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


° MENTS. 
s0 much asto whistle or hum a tune 


wr Ye 45 am verses. All for 
» Claes Se Okie 


AMONTH. Ageote : wanted 90 best sell- 
eta 


t -awele free. 


REWARD AND 
Bren Lew 
. torus for Se. stam 
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or avle to hum, whistle or sing, 


MUsiCc OR TH 


ean play it IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effect, on the piano of organ, 


sistance of this GUIDE. 
in diferent keys. 


power of maging correct and harmonious chords Ju accompaniments. 
stood that the Guide will not make an accomplished musician without stady. 
What It can do, do welland WITHOUT FAIL is to enable anyone u 


of the kind. 


the nature of atune or air in music to play such tunes or airs, 
book, and without previously needing to know the difference between A or G, a half-note or a 


quarter-note, a sharp or a flat. 


It must be pl 
It wil 


FE INSTRU- 


In fact it may be the first time they have ever seen a plane or organ, yet If they know 
say **Way Down on the Swanee River, ** for instance -they 


with the as- 


THE GUIDE shows how the tunes are to be played with both hands and 
Thas the player has the full effect of the bass and treble clets, together with the 


alnly under 
1 do nothing 
nderetanding 


without ever having opened a music 


The Giuide is plated on the instrument, and the pla 


yer, without 


reference to anything bat what he is shown by ittodo, can inatew moments play the pleee ac- 


curately and without the least trouble, 


Although it does not anf never can supplant regular books 


of study, it will be of incalculable assistance to tite player by ‘“‘ear’’ and all others who are their 
own instructors. By giving the student the power to play IMMEDIATELY twelve tunes of dit- 


ferent character —this number of pieces being sent with each Guide 
the sounds, and the flngers used to the position and touch of the keys, 


the ear grows accustomed to 


So, afler avery little prac- 


tice with the (iulue, it will be easy to pick out, almost with the skill and rapidity of the trained 


player, any alr cr tune that may be heard or known, 


The Guide, we repeat, will not learn how to read the common sheet music. Bat 
those who cannot spend years learning an instrument, how to learn anumber of t 


EITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OR STUDY. A child If Itean say its A, B, ¢ 
can play it, after a few attempts, quite we 


tune—say ‘“The Sweet Bye and Bye"’ 


it will teach 
unes Without 


‘sandknowsa 


i There are 


minany who would like to be able to dothls, for their own and the amusement of others, and to sact 


we commend The Gulde as BOUND TO DO for them ALL WE SAY. 


ness, moreover, would make ita very good preseat to give 


Christmas. 
than one of the family can piay, 
gv0d use of their instruments. 


person, 


Almost every home in the laud has a piano, organ or melodeon, whereon 
With this Guide in the house everybody can make 


Its cheapness and useful- 


whether young of oid, at 


eeldom more 


more or less 


The Guide will be sent to any address, all postage paid, on receipt of FIFTY CENTS. (Post- 


age Stamyps, 2°s, taken.) 
popular songs, will be sent with The Guide, 


For Ten Cents extra a music book, containing Une words 
Adress 


amd tauusic for ho 


THE QUIDE MUSIC CO., 


726 SANSOM ST., 
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Latest Faskhiou l’hases. 


There haw been a great run on réngh sur- 
faecd materials of tate, thanks to thé sharp 
winter wosther. They are considered in 
better taste for skating and other outdoor 
amusements, and are also warm looking 
and comfortable 

Hats and bonnets are popular, made of 
the same Astrakan and fancy cloths to 
match the cleaks, coats, and gowns ; and 
gauze velle of the same colors, spotted 
with chenille, are worn with them. 

Plush seems to be still increasing in 
popularity, and the long coats made of it, 
with prominent pleats at the back, and 
tastened at one side of the throat with a 
short length of fur crossing over, are grace- 
ful, and look well on all occasions—-except 
arainy day. Toe dark brown ones, which 
are the most worn, look exactly like rich 
scalskin. 

The long jackets in the eartyor Astrnka 
cloth, espectally in deep ruby, navy blué 
and pray, are much worn, with muffs to 
inateh, also in black, with buff cloth waist- 
oats and cutls, and gold braid and but- 
tonis, 

The sleeves aud collars are of plosh, aad 
the muff is lined with the same, and has 
straight upstanding bows, like the bonnets, 
or some colored wings. 

Lloods are to be seen on some of Lhe 
little dainty plush mantha, @ «a few of 
the leading modistes prid@ thenmse yea on 
the speciality of their own particular ar- 
ranpegmieul. 

Long, plalw, plukh gowns, with full back 
pleate, aré worn ff (he morning ax well as 
between tea time and dinner, in the 
bhentises, 

Tea gowns areas peneral as ever, trom 
the black velvet one with eascades of black 
lace, to the most clelieate tinted brocade 
With old point yuipure. 

Que recently ordered for an invalid) to 
dine in, Was of pale blac and pink brocade, 
outlined with gold threads, on a cream 
ground, opening in front over a petticoat of 
Drussels point, mounted on pale pink satin, 
The eollar of brocade was turned over to 
show the pale blue satin lining, and tied 
with ribbons of pink and blue satin of some 
width, which were again tied and caught 
upat the waist, and fell among the lace 
folds of the petticoat. 

\ Brossels point collar, mounted on wire, 
stood upabove the brocade one, and there 
were rufiles at the sleeves. The lace every- 
where was delicately caught up by old 
paste buttons, 

Barege skirts are coming in for quiet 
dinner wear, with start litthe jackets of 
soft silk and lace, Some of these jackets 
ire very claborate, One, for instance, 
would be of eream colored Surat, with 
cream tlaee vest and olive-green revers. 
But the pretty and tiost becoming ones are 
the black velvet, with black lace rutiles 
and vests, 

Young girls are wearing white muslins, 
spotted with colored waters, and palo col- 
ored figured muslins for small dancing 
parties, They are made very simply over 
silk underskirts, and worn with wide silk 
sashes matching m cotor. 

A new net for vells is in vorua, but it is 
ot weneral as vet. It has a cross-barred 

surface, like the ground of some of the old 
laces, ands thicker than the spotted nets, 
it ean be had in brown or black, 

Chenille spotted net is a pood deal worn, 
id alse (during the gold days, when the 
Wind is Koen) yaugze spotted with chenille, 
or very stiall tamsel dots. Real lace veils 
are s€areely seen now, except on elderly 
lacie, 

When the spotted ones are not worn to 
the Up of the nose they reach below the 
mouth, anda few are mounted on a wire, 
and hang quite loose around the hat or 
bonnet 

Velvet ribbon, with pieot edge, is used 
for bows and loops Red felt bonneta, 
trimmed with fur, are fashionable, and 
also red hata. 

The fashion of wearing very long gloves 
is degidedly on the waue ; they are worn 
below thre elbow, and iu Suede of the color 
called rase, which is identical with that of 
the arm fiteclf. A quantity of bracelets are 
worn ever the gloves: 

Of th: theatre or coneoert 
‘ts.one in in the Manon shape, without 


eautiful 
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outlined with a light garland of Parma 


violeta, 

mufle are one of the fancies of 
th®'sdafon, They are made of the dress 
material—cither woal or velvet—in bag 
shape, and até trimmed with a borseshoe, 
set om the front, of either beaded passemen- 
terie, or else of fur or of plush. 
New fans for evening and full-ress 
tollettes are made of point d’eaprit net 
striped upward with narrow picot ribbon, 
mounted on white enamelled sticks, and 
they are ornamented on one side with mar- 
about feathers. A bracelet and bow of 
flowing ends of the ribbon are attached for 
holdiug the fan. 
Women of smal! iuconres take comfort in 
the fact that this is a ‘‘woolen season,’’ be- 
cause their three winter dresses—good, bet 
ter and beat—can be made of inexpensive 
weolen materimis,and yet be within the 
bounds of fashion. 
The stores are full of all-wool fabrics at 
inexpensive prices, and for these only 
very iittie is needed in the way of trim- 
ming. 
To know what 0 select for the one now 
dress, and what to use for modernizing 
those partly worn is, however, most neces- 
sary, and requires careful thought. If an 
entire new dress is to be bought, it is best 
to buy the whole dress of one fabric instead 
of a combination of two staffs, leaving com- 
binations for renewing last year's 
dresses, 
Three Paris model dresses which arrived 
recently, are good examples ef the prevail- 
ing styles, The first was of cigar-brown 
velvet and poplin in a paler shade, the 
plain skirt being composed of the former, 
witha tiny kilting of poplin showing at the 
bottom. A long tunic of poplin open on 
one side was draped very full on the hips, 
from whence it appeared to be taken back 
amd tied in a large full bow behind, and 
fell In long, full ends to the bottom of the 
skirt. 
The bodice was of velvet, with a slightly 
loose front of poplin, confined at the waist 
with a narrow pointed band of velvet ; and 
the stringless bonnet consisted of brown 
and yellow wings, mounted on brown vel- 
vet. 
The second dress had the Skirt made of 
wide stripes of dark-green velvet and red 
silk, the open bodice of the former, with a 
folded vest of the latter ; and there was a 
high hat of grey felt, ornamented with high 
bows of green and red ribbon. Long grey 
gloves would be worn this. 
A lovely shade of green, known as ‘for- 
est,’’ was the color of the third dress, the 
material being the finest cloth. The plain 
underskirt was bordered to the width of 
half a yard with a heavy embroidery of 
green silk (the color of the cloth) and. sii- 
ver ; the same design reproduced in light 
sprigs around the wide hem of the over- 
skirt. 
The tight pointed waisteoat was of the 
heavy design, and the collar, cufls, and 
fronts worked with sprigs. A green felt 
hat was trimmed with several small silver 
wings placed among knots of green vel- 
vet 
A handsouie dinner dress had both bod- 
ice and train of moss-green velvet, with a 
front of white satin ornamented with cut 
velvet roses ina pale shade of pink, and 
the bottom finished with a full ruche of 
lace, in which were placed roses and knots 
of green velvet. A bunch of tiny pink 
roses in a bow of green velvet was arranged 
for the hair. 

A protty breakfast gown was of white 
transparent material striped with pale blue 
plush, and mounted on a terra-cotta silk 
foundation, a full cascade of lace from the 
neck to the feet mounted on pale blue, and 
ribbons of blue and terracotta intro- 
duced, 

One word as to the flower ball bodices 
which seem to be very popular, and no 
wonder, as they are lovely if well carried 
out ; but unless the flowers are really good 
—and good flowers are ex pensi ve—the effect 
is terrible. 

Two sisters were much admired at a pre- 
lentan dance, the one in a bodice of pale 
pink roses over a silk tulle skirt of the 
same shade ; and the other had a bodice of 
white Roman hyacinths sparkling with 
dewdrops over a white tulle skirt powdered 

with dew drop beads, 
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unities, will soon be bere, and we 
to our some remarks of practi- 

cal character u the management 
of ground where flowe 


of rs and 
vogrutatles are aplliveted. 

fe is quite impossible to make much pro- 

ess in gardening without a_ trowel 

mong flowers it is a daily requisition,and 
a tool of thie sert should always be, “ 
within easy reach by anyone who takes 
hand the management of a flower garden. 

A small sharp pointed trowel, a garden- 
ing knife or scissors, with a light den 
basket, should be placed conveniently on a 
shelf or in a closet near the hall door, or 
what,is better, if it exists, in the porch 
entrance to the garden, 

A pair of perdening gloves in the basket 
will generally be found useful. For ladies, 
gloves of some sort are necessary, and the 
best and most economical are those sold 
under the name of housemaid’s gloves. 
The leather is sufliciently thick to save the 
hands from dirt and from scratches when 
working among roses and other prickly 
plants. 

When the garden is of very limited ex- 
tent, ane trowel as described, may be sufti- 
cient ; but whether omly one or more be 
required, these tools should be of the best 
description, the iron work and handle care- 
fully and firmly riveted. 

The uses to which trowels are applied 
cause great stress upon them. They act as 
levers, and the resistance they meet within 
hard dry ground, is frequently very 
SCV CTO, 

The toy-like tools so often met with at 
ironmongers’ shops are quite useless, It is 
waste of money to buy them, The blade of 
a good trowel should be fastened with riv- 
ets to the handle, as is the case with that 
most useful tool, the fern trowel. 

In this trowel the blade is of steel about 
an inch and a half wide only—too narrow 
for ordinary garden purposes, but well 
adapted for sticking deep into the ground 
and taking up ferns, and also bulbous 
plants without injury to their roots. 

The handle of the fern trowel forms an 
obtuse angle with the blade, and that gives 
protection to the knuckles when digging on 
a hillside or on a bank. A trowel of this 
sort furnished with a leathern sheath is in- 
dispensable for the tonrists in search of 
plants at home and abroad. 

There is a tool of another sort, which 
though not generally met, seems readily 
appreciated by those who have once used 
it. It is something between a spade and a 
trowel. 

We bad one made from our description 
by aclever village blacksmith some time 
back. The blade is trowel-shaped, fitted 
with a long iron neck, into which a spade- 
like wooden handle is inserted and riveted 
80 a8 to make it quite firm. The iron neck 
is Slighly curved, which gives a better 
leverage than if quite straight, and the 
entirelength of the tool is about two feet 
nine inches, or ¢hree feet. 

From its size and strength it is. fitted for 
harder work thav an ordinary trowel, and 
it has the additional advantage, ft can be 
used without much stooping being re- 
quired, 

For transplanting in the flower garden 
such a trowel is invaluable. When prop- 
erly used, there is no fear of injury to the 
plant taken up. 

According to the nature of the soil and 
the size of the plant, three or more deep 
downward thrusts should be made with the 
trowel, so as to meet underneath its roots, 
when the plant itself can readily be raised 
and removed on the blade of the trowel to 
the new whole that has been dug to receive 
it. It is often a great convenience, and 
sometimes absolutely necessary to remove 
plant and flower borders to other situations, 
and by means of such a tool, this can 
safely be managed even when they are in 
full bloom. 

from a variety of causes—no one can ex- 
actly say how—perhaps trom carelessly 
forking the ground, more than from any 
other cause, plants will get into wrong 
places—they grow too near to each other,or 
their colors are hardly blended. This can 
also be seen when in tlower, and must, of 
course, be altered at once. In effecting the 
chango of places, the spade-trowol will be 
found of the greatest use. 

We had last year a long border of Nar- 
cissus, in which two sorts were mixed— 
the sorts very nearly resembling each 
other, and only to be distinguished when 
seen together in full flower, the trowel- 
_—_ enabled us to extract all the roots of 
the least valuable variety, and to remove 
them to another bed, where, with a little 

an ~! watering them, nota singlo flower 
flagged. 

hese little operations go far to make u 
the enjoyment of gardening, and thouah 
we often indulge in them, we are free to 
confess that they are best managed when 
under alady’s hands, 

_A knife for rose-budding, which is pecu- 
liarly a lady’s occupation, is another re- 
quisite, ‘ 


PROUD MOTHER: “Do you know, dear, I 
believe our baby will bea singer—perbaps 
agreattenor!” Tired father: “He takes 





A pretty tea jacket was recently sent 





roid esprit net, drawn 
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lhe gecond bonmet is im brilliant steel, 
worked on Irish lace; at the side, two 
wings ot white lace, which join as a crest 
at the top; no strings. 

The third ts In black tulle and jet, witha 
mauve atgretie ; the edge ofthe bonnet is 


home with a fine black lace skirt, being of 
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whole trinumed with black la 
| regular intervals were placed a 
dark-red baby ribbon. 


Odds and Ends 
GARDEN REQUISITES. 
The spring, with its flower and garden 


the high C often, if that’s what you mean!” 
Proud mother: “Yes; the tones are so 








Confidential Correspondents. 


STUDENT.—Do not potter with matbema- 
tics. If you want distraction, get one of the clerks 
to talk French with you, and go on studying the 
grammar. Thenread French novels like those of 
About and De Bolsgobey, and you will have fun 
enough, 

TEN DER.—Have a little patience; do not 
break off an engagement without being quite sure 
that you have sufficient cause; you may have been 
wrongly informed. Put the question te the gentile- 
man whether it ls trve—you havea perfect right to 
do so—and if itis, you will be just‘fied in return- 
ing his presents and having nothing more todo with 
him. 


PLEVNA.—“He followed you and me,” 
‘*Yhere is a difference between you and me,’ not 
**you ahd I.*’ In both these cases the objective, not 
the nominative, must be used ; the rule in thé one 
being that cransitive verbs govern the oljective. 
**Youand [’’ is so often right that, with persons 
with fairly correct ears but no knowledge of gram- 
mar, ‘‘you and me’* gets less than its due, 


Non-RETENTIVE. — We should advise 
you to rely for an improvement of your memory up- 
on slow and careful reading and diligent exercise, 
Stop at frequent intervals, and make sure that you 
have thoroughly grasped the fact by putting it into 
your own words, and by setting it in 1ts proper rela- 
tion with cognate facts. Draw upa list of questions 
when you put your books away, and supply the an- 
swers the next timejyou take thei up. 


S. Wesps.—The weight of the human 
brain, according to one autbority—Scemmering-- 
varies between 2 lb. 5'y oz. and 3ib, 10z.7 drs. An- 
other anthority—Dr. Aitken--gives it as from 3 to 
52 0z., with a bulk of from 65 to S44 cubic inches, Dr, 
John Reid states that there is an average dHference 
of 502. 11 drs. in favor of the male brain. It may In- 
terest you to know that, according to Soemmering, 
the brain of the horse pever exceeds 1 1b. 7.0z., while 
that of an elephant dissected by Sir Astley Cooper 
had a weightof 5 lb, 1 oz. 


Dirty Dick.—Bentley, of Leadenhall 
Street, London, was known by the name of ‘Dirty 
Dica’*? on acconnt of his eecentric habits. The ro- 
mance connected with him is, that he was jilted on 
his wedding day by his to-be-bride, and that in con- 
sequence he closed the roomin which the marriage- 
brcakfast was spread, and allowed no one to enter. 
On his death the chamber was opened, and it was 
found that everything was covered with dust; cob- 
webs hung In festoons, and the good things for the 
feast had all cruinbled away. 

BARBRA.—1l. If you take supper, you 
are of course liable to dream: but the ordinary 
placid night-thoughts will not hurt you. If you have 
hideous vistons—if you wake terror-stricken—if you 
feel as though you were falliag from precipices or 
flyinz in the air—that means that you have a bad at- 
tack of indigestion, ‘Try taking only a glass of 
spring-water anda littie whole-meal bread at supper- 
time. 2. Your writing is scrappy and cramped, as 
though you had a twitehing hand. 3. Turn the 
prongs of the fork downward, 


DARBY.—1. We are inclined to think 
that Platonic friendship is nonsensical and danger- 
ous. The man is decidedly a cool fish, and he should 
be plainly asked what be means. He has no business 
to keep the girl hanging on while the bloom of her 
beauty is passing away, and no false delicacy should 
lead her toruin her life. 2. In the second case, the 
man is probably tired of his engagement. The lady 
should make a point of insisting on seeing him. If 
he is uiwillirg to meet her, then his affection is 
doubtful ; if he is willing, then she may have a plain 
practical explanation at once, 


ROBERTA L.—There is a distinction to be 
made between ‘‘passion’’ aud ‘‘love,’’ though the 
two words are often confounded, ‘'Passiou’’ is of 
the body, ‘‘love’’ of the soul; one is mortal, the 
other is not. The questionof whom to mate is al- 
waysa delicate one, butasa rule we would always 
advise a choice, where there appears to be a mixture 
of the two qualities. Ther, though ‘*passion’* seem 
to play the leading part at first, love after marriage 
will assertitself and make the match happy. Thou- 
sands of men and women pass through fife wed and 
live blessed without knowing love as a ‘‘passion,’’ 
In your case we think you would do well to marry 
youradmirer, who seems to have many excellent 
qualities, 


DAGMAR.—You are living amid the de 
testable gossip of a petiy provincial society, and you 
have earned the spite of a matron who fears you may 
take away one of heradmirers, Married women of 
her peculiar set like to have hangers-on, and they re- 
gard a girl as a poacher if she Is seen to be attractive 
to one of the band. Your man has to be cautious. 
He is a cool hand, and, your sarcasm will not 
stir him, He does not wish to quarrel with the ill- 
tempered lady who claims him as her property, and 
he does mean to speak to you as soon as he knows 
how his health stands. You must not try a good fel- 
low’s temper by taunting him about the lady who 
holds him in bondage. His conduct is quite good, 
and you must match him. 


Enrico.—It is not a wise thing to 
try and force the growth of the hair by the applica- 
tion of lotions, and nothing is 60 good as to walt pa- 
tiently and use the razor for a year or two, The 
same thing applies to remedies to remove superfiuvus 
hairs. Hairsdo not grow like vegetables, and i is 
quite erroneous for people to imagine that they can 
«row or remove them at will. Boys who are very 
anxious about the appendages of manhood often find 
in course of time that they have quite enough and 
more than they desire. The ablest specialist could 
not prodace hairs on his skin where natare had not 
planted them, and vice versa. We have recently re- 
ferred to the difficulty of removing hairs by the 
electric needle ; itis quite beyond the reach of most 
people. 

A. O. ManpY.-—-The Suez Canal owes its 
existence to M. Ferdinand de Lesseps.of France, wb0 
first brought forward the project in 18%. In 1855, 
having with difficulty secured the consent of all the 
Powers concerned, he commenced work on behalf of 
& company representing a capital of §40,000, 00, 
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| Wasan ornament t> his profession, He has 
saved a great many lives.’’ “Why, I didn’t 
know that he had avy practice to speak 
of.” “He hadu’t; he saved life in another 
way. “llow was that?” “By dying so 
young.” ; 
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Canal, which shares 


his permiss i to mstruct tie 
were purchased by the British Government in 1875 for 
$20, 000,000. The Canalruns from Port Said, on the 
coast of the Mediterranean, to the town of Suez—® 
distance of 8 miles. Its breadth is about 260 feet, and 
its depth is sufficient to allow vessels draming avout 


a0 feet of water to passthrough itin safety. 
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